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[nN order to curtail production twenty-three thousand 
cotton mill en » yer i | it Wivelr Mass., were lo« ked 
out | Wt better times Capital to the extent 
of fort ! yitan ilso idle for an indefinite 
I 

re \ i t ltw e thousand textile operatives 
ire Bedfor ; ilso, the result of a 

ke a i he shut-down in Fall 

. to n per cent reduction that 
t f M lay, Augu All the oper 
except t weavel iccepte.l the cut under pi 
t \ { r i { t a vacation to cur 
a Gam: 4 weave! 
of 1 it Fall er ce 
< the wea ning of 
{ y certain q irters 
year, to make the distress more intol 
el ed tior ih workinan fortunate 
‘ , work t e days seems to be paying 
f ed no less an au ” 
\ \ of | le Island, that the cotton 
! I l could not be better 
I ent ! re 1 for the Fall River 
on t ore of tariff 
; have bought their raw 1 
t I re I and ata figure ruinously low 
to t > n planter American cotton goods can 
ly 1 are 1 abroad, in competition with goods bear 
j the | rand lor years and years it has been 
, ! that the cotton mills of New I ind compel 
t r operat t lo a great deal of first-class work 
; | Lv 
* 
ison Why the operatives should be con 
De it cece} reductions while the mill owners are 
, ~~ ns of pieces of goods for the revival of 
tra ol ! thre in Europe, lower than prices 
! n competition with foreign low-paid 
custom of compelling workmen to bear all 
the irden of hard t ; is bad enough, but to compel 
‘ reduction after another in order that 
vne! iy store up cheap-made goods or compete 
w“ I facture! foreign and domestic, is one 
Why donot more of our Amer 
, t te their B h brothers, and 
or pass it all 
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J of 1 I n ides hil I ut the siave-driver 
who curse trade inlol because they stand between 
him and the employees whose faces he would grind; 
mutt Sinall employe vio perforce must do the best 

he can in the labor irket, | have nothing to say here. 
ore rpor »wever, that control monster 
enterpri have duties in the premises. They have 
lived under a neficent tariff The individual States 
ind tl munity at large have been generous with 
the) ihe rulers of tl great corporations, moreover, 
ire thor« 1 and genuine Americans as a rule, and 
lovers of fair pla The American people expect gen 


erous treatment trom them 

"+ 

GEORGE INNESS died at the Bridge of Allan, Scotland, 

on August 3. He was the greatest landscape painter 
America ever produced, and the greatest landscape 
painter of his time in the world. The works of his 
hand, as long as they last, shall redound to the glory 
of his country, wherever Art is worshiped and Genius 
reverenced. <A disciple of no school, a pupil of no mas 
ter, George Inness looked at Nature with the clear vis 
ion of the born artist, and seeing low fair she was, 
strove faithfully and diligently to fix on canvas many 
of the gracious aspects she wore to him. 

* * 


* 


SUCCESS in munificent measure crowned his labor of 


love. The quality of his work was so obviously su- 
perior to that of all his contemporaries, that he walked 
with quick strides into the temple of Fame, and critics 
began to measure his worth with that of Constable, of 
Ruysdael, of Turner, and of his one recognized living 
rival—Corot. Yet he was no imitator of any of these. 
In the words of one of his most ardent admirers: ‘‘He 
has never borne the trade-mark of a imaster.’’ His 
own striking and fearless criginality has guided every 
line, is blended with every tint that makes his canvas 
glorious. Hence it is that his work, while compelling 
admiration and inviting constant study, forever baffles 
imitation. There shall be but one George Inness. 
* . + 

THE man’s versatility was not the least marvelous of 
his mighty talents. He is called a landscape painter be- 
cause best known through his interpretations of Nature’s 
messages to man as he read them in her skies, tender or 
storii-swept, in the green and goll of her fields, in the 
freshness of her dews, in the fruitfulness of her showers. 
But in every other branch of painting he has left his 
mark as well. Portraits, figures, domestic interiors, in 
fact everything of pictorial value at some time or other 
furnished him with a subject for one of the thousands 
of paintings by which his genius and industry have 
enriched public and private galleries in all parts of the 
Wor i 


x ¥ 


EVEN without his wonderful art he would have been 
aman of mark, for his insight into things was deeper 
than common, his conversation was brilliant, his wit 
was keen, and his ready pen gave frequent evidence of 
the ease with which he clothed his living thoughts in 
terse and vigorous English. 


x 

He has left Americaa great inheritance. His works, 
his name, his fame, these will continue to shed lustre 
on her through centuries to come. Is she grateful? 
Does she realize the value of this rich legacy that has 
fallen to her? Time will tell; the sooner, no doubt, if 
the American people pay heed to the beautiful exhor- 
tation of the painter himself when he said: ‘‘Let us be- 
lieve in art, not as something to gratify curiosity or 
suit commercial ends, but as something to be loved and 
cherished, because it is the handmaid of the spiritual 
life of the age.’’ The portrait of Inness, which adorns 
our front page, is from a photograph of the great paint- 
er taken some years ago in his studio at Montclair, N. J. 


* * 
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ONCE A WEEK is in receipt of numerous letters from 
friends in many States and Territories commending the 
course taken in these columns on gre; ¢ public questions, 
and asking for a continuance of certain topics in which 
the public is interested. These friends will accept the 
thanks of the editor for their kindly interest. This 
journal aims to avoid one-sidedness on all topics dis- 
cussed. Care is taken, also, to avoid monotony, and 
hence a specialty is not made of any given subject. 

* 

THERE is one topic, however, of which the well-reg- 
ulated mind will nevertire. Itisa broad subject. ‘‘The 
proper study of mankind is man.’’ What comes near to 
the Home, the School, the Church, the Flag is likely to 
interest the large majority of readers. ONCE A WEEK 
opposes the strike on one hand and wage slavery on the 
other, because they both are enemies of the Home. 
This paper does not believe in partisan politics, for such 
politics is based either on ignorance or unenlightened 
lf-interest—not infrequently on both. ONCE A WEEK 
has hit Ingersollism and other forms of unbelief straight 
blows from the shoulder because and on the ground 
that, that pestilential and Shade-ridden vacuity is op- 
posed to not only Christianity and Judaism, but to that 
broad Church of Hope and Ceaseless Aspiring within 
whose wide portals humanity has grown great and 
strong and kindly. The man or woman who loves the 
country best is the child of the soil. The Greeks were 
right when they called her ‘‘Mother Earth.’’ ONCE a 
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+ WEEK is opposed to indiscriminate immigratior 


so many latter-day immigrants do not know the n 
ing and the cost of Old Glory, and do not care 
journal expects that some day, perhaps under our <« 
dren's grandchildren, there will be an American } 
here just and humane enough to give opportunity, « 
place whereon to | iy hls head, to the fleeing victin 
Old World oppression; but also national enough t 
quire intelligent allegiance as a prerequisite for ¢ 


zenship and continued residence. 


THERE is no danger to the Fiag half so serious as 
indiscriminate immigration from the Old World. | 
us not think, either, that it is the Sicilian, Hungari 
Pole, Bohemian or other of the alleged ‘“‘inferior sp: 
mens that are most to be watched. The skilled a 
educated Anarchist; the ‘‘superior’’ foreign gentlem 
who finds us either too backward or too forward to s 
him and stays here just to oblige the country; the m 
archist and the aristocrat, who believe a great deal m«¢ 
in themselves than in the people; these and others « 
the upper class un-Americans make the native of tl 
soil at all events very tired. The writer of this h 
seen poor men refused landing here who seemed gi: 
to look at our skies that bent kindly to their vision, 1 
doubt, over the long stretches of sand at Ellis Islan 
These men were glad to come. The tyrant’s lash wou 
not reach them here. While we keep out paupers a 
such, let us not call all men paupers who are po 
for many of these come to us to become the best c 


zens we have. Let us require citizenship, good chara 
{ t 
superior cmigrants and give the poor man a chance 
* * 
* 


ter and a clean record at home from some < 


I WISH to say all the good things consistent with trut 
about persons and institutions while they are here and 
alive in the thick of the fight. The work of this journa 
shall form no exceptiom. It advocated the bimetal] 
system of coinage, and objected to the demonetization 
of silver brought about by the unconditional repeal of 
the silver-purchase clauses of the Sherman Law. R¢ 
cent events have justified the objections urged at that 
time in these columns. Prices of commodities ar 
down; money is plenty and idle, but hard to get; wages 
are low, debts are harder to pay; the best minds of 
Europe and the most disinterested American economists 
are agreed that silver must be restored. 

x - ¥ 

ONCE A WEEK predicted the Corean-Japanese-Chinese 
War two years ugo. It has come. Russia was me! 
tioned in the calculation at that time, and English 
interests, it was figured, would be implicated. Every 
day brings the war in the Orient nearer to that exact 
condition. Commercial concessions to quiet Russian 
demands for an outlet to the Pacific and the piroverbia 
tight-place dip!omacy of Great Britain will be needed to 
avert hostilities between the two greatest Caucasian 
empires. It is an interesting study of race vicissitudes 
The ancient Mongolian race seems to be preparing th 
battlefield for the more advanced and pale-faced Euro 
pean giants. The almond-eyed pagan’s primitive con 
dition dates back several thousand years before the 
Christian era; and his racial decay has already set i: 
Nevertheless, he seems destined to furnish the occasio: 
for a war in self-defense between two powerful men 
bers of the white race, one of which, the Russian, wai 
dered in the savage state through Northern Asia long 
after the dawn of Christianity, while the Chinese a! 
Japs had cities, paved roads and a high material civi 
zation. The tribes that make up the ancestry of Grea 
Britain were adoring cruder idols than the Mongolia 
now has, while the Mongolian Tartar was master « 
Asia; and the most of the world to-day, civilized, sem 
civilized and barbarous, pays tribute to the wealth an 
commercial supremacy of Great Britain, whose deca} 
seems a long way off indeed. I hope, with all goo 
people, that an Inter-Mongolian war in the Orient, wit 
the Caucasian acccmpaniments of an advanced scien 
ofgwarfare, may not deluge the end of this century wit 
blood as most other century-ends have been {deluged 
but the indications are not favorable to such go 
fortune. 


* * 
7 


THERE is little doubt at this time that the irrepressib 
conflict in the Orient, involving England and Russ 
and, with them, most of the other European Powers. 
close at hand. ‘The Japanese and Chinese are certain 
in deadly earnest. An interview with a Japanese offici 
in New York contained the novel information tl 
Japan has become a commercial rival of Great Brita 
for the trade of India, and that the Japanese Steams! 
Company has taken from the British lines most of | 
cotton-carrying trade between India, and China a! 
Japan. That, said the official in question, is the reas 
why England sides with China. 

* * 
* 

THE cotton manufactures are in an advanced sta 
in Japan, and she has been exporting textile fabrics 
a large scale to the Chinese market, successfully co! 
peting with the best English and American produ 
This Japanese-Chinese trade is blocked for the ti: 
being by the war. If China whips Japan England w 
get back this enormous trade, and it is not unlikely th 
England will find some way to crush the increased « 
rying trade and perhaps the internal prosperity of t! 
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it island Empire of the Pacific. What makes me 
< the situation is critical over there is that Russia 
hardly allow this game to get very old before she 
sa hand Sut, as said before, all good people hops 
Nevertheless, though it is too bad to see great na 
so wicked as to first overreach one anotber an: 
n redden the ocean and the pleasant land with blood, 
tory tells us that one influence and another have 
n trying, in vain, to reform these nations throughout 
ages. They will quarrel, and then fight. 
* + 

tHe Herald always adopts a good idea and tries to 
ike its own of it. But really 1 must object in the 
of Cockerill and Miller for Mayor. Both are my 
ecial copyrights, and I must remind the Herald of 
ie fact. In its issue of August 22 it refers to the sub- 

t of Cockerill for Mayor in the following terms: 
rhere has been much talk during the last few days in favor ot 
mel John A. Cockerill for Mayor. It is declared that he pos 
ss all the elements which would draw votes, and it is thought 
it as a union Republican candidate he would have the support of 
the organizations that want to down Tammany. Colonel Cock- 
‘s record as a soldier, a journalist, a liberal thinker, a reformer 
i a Republican, his friends think, would bring him the backing, 
it only of his own party, but of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
ty Club, the German-Americans and the Independent Democrats.’ 

* * 


It is very good of the Herald to indorse Cockerill so 
irtily. Why not adopt my suggestion in its entirety 


nd recommend the Bosses to adopt a Democratic jour- 
nalist like Dana, Clarke or Miller for Mayor? If the 
Herald would hammer away at it for a week the thing 
yuld be done, and then, with a first-class journalist as 
the standard-bearer for each party, the city would be 
ure of securing the valuable services of a practical 
newspaper man for its chief magistrate. It would be 
ilso for the first time in the history of the metropolis, 
for Mayor Harper, away back in the Know-Nothing 
lays, was not then a newspaper publisher, though the 
next thing to it. I want to see New York under the 
intelligent government of a journalistic Mavor for 
once, anl I hope my brethren of the press will help to 
secure the desirable result. 
* > * 

ONcE A WEEK is by no means insensible to the com- 


pliment so frequently paid it by contémporary journals 
which republish its articles, poems and illustrations; 
but surely it would be only a graceful act of justice 
on the part of the editors of those papers to acknowl- 
edge the source whence the matter they reproduce is 
taken. However, one could forgive the piracy of one’s 
literary wares if the offense were not aggravated by 
hideous distortion of the original work. Tor instance, 
the Montreal Metropolitan reprints from ONCE A WEEK 
the classically beautiful sonnet to Henry Irving by Mr. 
Edgar Fawcett, which, it will be remembered, appeared 
in the issue of August 4. Not content with suppressing 
the name of the author as well as the name of the paper, 
the Metropolitan does not even take the pains to correct 
the proof sheet of the borrowed poem, with the result 
that two glaring typographical errors appear in the 
short compass of the fourteen lines. For ‘“‘stage-effect’ 
is printed ‘‘stake-effect’’ !—Ugh !—and ‘‘they”’ for‘‘thy,”’ 
making urrant nonsense of two lines. It is to be hoped 
that in future those who borrow of ONCE A WEEK will 
borrow intelligently—at least. 
* ms * 

COLONEL INGERSOLL cannot complain of a lack of 
disciples since he has proclaimed himself the champion 
of suicide, Fatalities of this order have never been 
more numerous in these parts than since the opening of 
the suicide controversy in the World. In at least one 
most shocking case, the influence of Colonel Ingersoll's 
views was plainly indicated by the discovery of a copy 
of his letter to the World underscored in parts with re] 
ink, among the papers on the person of one of the vic- 
tims of the double suicide which took place in Central 
Park last week. A deplorable instance of a recently 
attempted suicide on the part of a young girl of four- 
teen, was also reported by a New York policeman who 
liscovered the unfortunate creature's condition before 
it was too late and had her removed to a hospital for 
treatment. Pernicious literature of one kind or an- 
‘ther is mainly accountable for the suicidal mania 
among the erring and unhappy. Authors and journal- 
sts should weigh well their responsibilities and the 
ruilt accruing to all who are in any way accessory to 
the commission of murder, before recklessly commit- 

ing to paper ideas and doctrines charged with danger 
to the ininls of weak and excitable readers. 
* * 

Hon, Levit P. Morton, ex - Vice-President of the 
United States, returned from Europe August 26. He 
iad sojourned abroad since August, 1895, when he went 
in search of health. He was reported to be seriously 
ifficted at the time, and unfavorable rumors as to his 
physical condition have continued to reach home from 
time to time during the past year. It was specially 
cratifying, therefore, to find the distinguished home- 

ner in such good health when he was met at the pier. 
* * 
* 

THE Republican State Convention meets at Saratoga 
September 18, and Mr. Morton’s headquarters will 
probably be at the United States Hotel in that stirring 
town. It is understood that Mr. Morton would rather 
see a younger man than himself run for the Governor- 
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up of vewWw 1 O1c this fall on th hepubii 


but he feels also that the party has honored him in th 
past, and he is not at liberty to refuse any rea 


demand upon him to further the party s interest 


THE naine of Hon. Joseph H. Choate is also ii 
tioned in connection with the nomination for Governor, 
and the candidacy of each of these distinguished New 
Yorkers is being urged with vim by their respective 
adherents, who are showing a quite praiseworthy dis- 
position to have a vigorous contest without acrimony, 


* + 
* 


New YoRK wants and needs a first-class Mayor, one 
who will hold the Metropolis up to the high standard of 
morals and governmental seemliness that reformers 
have marked out for her. The newspaper editors have 
done more to enforce, emphasize and popularize this 
high standard than any other class of the community. 
The day has long since gone by when great municipali 
ties can be run without the aid, opposition and watch 
fulness of the editor who is abroad in this town. 

. * 

BURDENED as he is with the bulk of the real respon 
sibility, it is no more than right that he should enjoy 
also the official responsibility. The idea, theory, hallu- 
cination, or whatever we may call it, of running this 
town without important aid from the newspaper editors 
was long ago abandoned. The accomplished fact of a 
big town run almost exclusively in the sanctums and 
political consultation rooms of the great newspaper 
oftice has been a fixture in New York municipal condi- 
tions for several years, since a time not later than the 
rise of the World under Pulitzer and his editors. 

* * 


* 

THERE are two very hard-money editors in this town, 
Larry Godkin and Horace White of the Evening Post. 
When either of these two distinguished editors says 
anything, he means it. In the Mayor's office Mr. God- 
kin could put off for a brief interval the weeds he ha- 
bitually wears for the alleged death of all that is good 
in New York City government; and which he has been 
vainly trying to resurrect. His only hope is to take 
hold of the helm himself. If a thing is worth one 
while to do, it is also worth one’s effort to get a try at 
16. I beseech Mr. Godkin to think twice before he 
shoves this suggestion aside, since the Democracy have 
thought seriously of running Mr. Croker for Mayor, As 
a Democrat, Mr. Godkin represents a theory of practical 
politics which is the very extreme reverse of Mr. 
Croker’s theory ; and, I may add, Mr. Croker’s practice, 
in his loyalty to Tammany, and the practice of Mr. God- 
kin in hitting a Tammany head every time he sees one, 
are diametrically opposed the one to the other. If the 
Democracy of this town means business, it would have 
a splendid chance to show it with the names of Mr. 
Croker and Mr. Godkin, or his associate Civil Service 
reformer, Mr. White, in the city convention, each of 
them representing a Great Idea. It is a plain duty that 
Mr. Godkin owes, not alone to himself, but to the cause 
of Higher Plane Politics; the name of this distinguished 
editor, hard-fighter and reformer shall not and must not 
be kept out of the city convention—unless the name of 
Horace White, the veteran journalist and all-rounl 
Journalistic Strong Man, or that of Dana, Clarke or 
Miller, be substituted. 

* * 

SPEAKING of the Republican side of the Mayoralty 
question I notice the esteemed Herald thought well of 
my suggestion of Colonel Cockerill of the Advertiser, 
who is the youngest and one of the brainiest of our 
later generation of Republican editors. Whitelaw Reid 
of the Tribune owes much to New York and New York 
owes Mr. Reid much for one service and another. The 
account might be closed by inducting the Great Editor 
into the Mayor’s Chair, or bringing the office to the 
Great Editor. Mr. Reid has on his hands now a bigger 
job than the Mayor’s office. The Tribune is a great 
newspaper that costs money and is being much re- 
spected by the more conservative Republicans; and 
Mr. Reid carries the burden without flinching. If the 
city of New York wants a real, yard-wide, dyed-in- 
the-wool Republican for Chief Magistrate, Mr. Reid is 
the Man of the Hour. 

* - * 

THE names previously presented are all of men who 
would honor any office the people have to give. They 
and the names presented this week form a list from 
which a first-class Mayor can more readily be selected 
than any other list of a similar number of names avail- 
able in this city. 

* s * 

It is admitted that a professional politician is not to 
be desired in the Mayor's office of New York. Neither 
do we want a man, however high his integrity, who is 
not acquainted with politics. The editor occupies a 
happy middle ground between these two. He is in the 
swim of political life but not of it. He holds himself 
spotless and uncontaminated of the Wicked World of 
Politics. He goeth about doing good, and he maketh 
the Boodler, the Jobber and the Boss to hunt holes for 
themselves. The Great Editor has to bear the heat and 
the burden of the day of municipal government, any- 
how. If he cannot also have the handling of the offices 
aud the manipulation of the lash in the various com- 
missions for the scourging of evil-doers, will sume wi 
man tell me why? 


PRAISE FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


Da ls 
lo THE EpITOR ONCE A WEEK 

Appreciating the heavy duties encumbering y 
an editor, I apologize fo! this intrusion Believin 
deserved complime nt is appreciated by any one, I ce 
to say that out of all my weekly literature I fail tot 
a superior to your excellent paper. Its resumé u 
the head of ‘‘All Among Ourselves"’ is the most re 


digest of the seven days’ doings | ever had the ple 
to peruse. Kindly accept my best wishes for your 


ture, and my congratulations for your past cece 
Earnestly, Won Hl. ATWEI 
ARM 

To THE Epiror or “ONCE A WEEK 

We know we voice the sentiment of thous 
when we say that the editorials of ONCE A WEEK are 
among the best, if not the best, of any periodical pul 
lished, We think the questions of the day Politse 
and otherwise, are treated just right, and believe the 
suggestions offered at large should be not only taken 
into consideration by our people and their leaders, but 


should be acted upon at once, because they are who 
some and right, morally, religiously and_ politicall 
May you keep the even tenor of your way, and sn 
shall be yours. Yours for advancemeent 
S. R. GRABILI 
-~e- 
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Forthcoming Novels: 

A GLANCE at the following list of new ne 
which will be published consecutively 
Semi-Monthly Library of ONncr A WEEK, 
suffice to inform readers of the remarkable 
vantages to be gained by becoming subscri 
to the Library Every book yn list 1 
first-class novel, the names of the ( 
in most cases a sufhcient guaran te I 
quality of work to be expected. Under ord 
‘onditions, it would be impossible to secure 


l 
of these books, on the first day of their appe 
ance, for less than one dollar. By subscr 
to ONCE A WEEK Library, the novels are secure 
and received immediately upon publication f 
the nominal cost of about six cents each. When 
the high price of the copyright of any one of 


these novels is taken into consideration (about 
$s.0co each), it will be seen that the rates 
which they are offered to subscribers are } 


nomenally low 


THE GAME OF LIFE, 


By DARLEY ,DAI 


A RISING STAR, 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 


MONTEZUMA’'S DAUGHTER, 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


INDER SEALED ORDERS 


By GRANT ALIEN 


_ 


PEOPLE OF THE MIST, 


By H. RIDER HAGGAR! 


‘WO NEW NOVELS, 


By WALTER BESA 


THE HEART OF THE WORLD 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


THE BEST MATCH IN TOWN, 
By EDGAR FAWCETT 
THE HOUSE IN THE HEROLD 


STRASSE, 


THE WAY OF THE 


GRESSOR, 


TRANS- 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


MISS GOOD FOR NOTHING, 


By W. HEIMBURG 


THE LITTLE MARCHIONESS, 


By PATROCINIO DE BIEDMA 


GLORIA VICTIS, 


By OSSIP SCHUBIN 


A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


By JEAN DE LA BRETTI 


FRELDOM UNDER THE SNOW, 
By MAURICE JOKAL 
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MR. RIDER HAGGARD AT 
HOCIE. 
lt Ohne interesting interview which fol- 
Ya lows appeared in the last number 
op of Black and White, one of the 


most popular of the London illus 
trated weekly paper It is reprinted 
in part for the benefit of the subscribers 
of Once A WEEK, who will no doubt be 


pleased to learn something of the home 


life of the distinguished novelist who has 
contributed, and will continue to contrib 
ute, many charming works of fiction to 
Once A WEEK Library 

lo the world at large Mr. Rider Hag 
gard is a novelist of proved prowess and 
well-earned re putation, a twin brother to 
Mr. Rk. L. Stevenson as an interpreter of 
the Englisi spirit of adventure as it sur 
vives in the closing years of the nine 
teenth century As Mr. Stevenson, how 
ever, has another world of his own in fat 
off Samoa, to which he presents quite a 
different character, so has Mr. Rider Hag 
gard on the borders of less-distant Sulf 
folk l'o this world Mr, Rider Haggard is 
the country squire, the gentleman farmer, 
the enthusiastic sportsman—the mais 
ter,’ inshort, of Ditchingham House. Un 


ti! about three years ago the novelist had a 





town house in Redcliffe Square. But this 
meant, he tells me, much dining-out and 
little open-air life. So he cleared his 
throat of the London fog, had all his 
goods and chattels transferred to the 
little village between Beccles and Bun- 
gay, which had at different times been 
his home since boyhood, and devoted 


himself to the production of crops, and 
the breeding of stock, and the shooting 
of game, and the hunting of foxes, as if 
circulating libraries had all been closed 
It is a gentleman in brown shooting- 
jacket and knee-breeches, with the radi 
ant face which tells of a good day with 
the guns, who me in the square 
hall that, with its broad beams and 
wainscoted walls, is in keeping with such 
impressions as one could form of the old- 
fashioned exterior of Ditchingham House 
through the fast-falling shades of night. 
A quarter of an hour later Mr. Rider Hag 
gard has transformed himself for the din 
ner-table, and in evening dress the height 
and sturdiness of his figure are not 589 no 
ticeable, while his features have acquired 
more of the characteristic expression of 
the writer and the student. But it is not 
of literature and art, or other topics of 
London life, that we talk in the cozy din- 
Mr. Haggard’s thoughts are 
other grooves, and I learn a 
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Author of ** Montezuma’s Daughter,” 
Way of the Transgressors,”’ etc., 
good deal more than I knew before about 
guns and grouse drives, about the harvest 
and the agricultural condition of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and other kindred subjects. 
Mrs. Rider Haggard is as interested in 
golf as her husband is in shooting, and 
she tells me that she has serious thoughts 
of bringing out a new driving club for 
ladies’ use. It is evident that she shares 
to the full her husband's fondness for 
sport, and for country life; but then, like 
her husband, she comes, as the portraits 
in the room testify, from a family settled 
for generations on Norfolk soil. 

Mr. Rider Haggard deplores the growth 
of professionalism in sport, and of the ex- 
cessive zeal on the part of amateurs of 
which it is the outcome. He referred, 
by way of example, to a well-known peer 








MR 
of the Mist,” * 
etc., to be published in ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD, 

The Heart of the World,” “ The 
who every day of his iife spends half an 
hour before a large mirror rehearsing 
the movements of the arms with a gun in 
his hands, and has thus been able to make 


the biggest ‘‘bags’’ ever known. “To 
such men,” Mr. Haggard exclaimed, 


“sport almost ceases to be a sport; they 
make it a business.’’ Mr. Haggard then 
spoke with something like enthusiasm 
of the big game of Africa, and admitted 
that that part of the world still had great 
attraction for him. 

“No, I have no work in hand just 
now,”’ he says, in answer to my direct 
question. ‘‘I have only recently returned 
from a holiday at Homburg, you know. 
I have the plot of my next novel in view, 
but I don’t suppose I shall begin writing 
it yet awhile, not until the winter comes 
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on. Assoon as I begin a novel I wri 
very fast, and am ina fever, as it wer 
till it is finished.”’ 

‘Hence the spontaneity of your works, 

Well, I don’t know about that. B 
She’ was written in six weeks, an 
without question, this is my most popr 
lar book. It has now beaten the sa 
even of ‘King Solomen’s Mines,’ ”’ 

‘Is ‘She’ your own favorite, Mr. Ha, 
gard?”’ 

“No, I think ‘Eric Bright Eyes’ is th 
best book I have written. I took a good 
deal of care with it as regards its histori 
cal aspect and spared no pains to bring 
it into harmony with the period. Bu 
the historical novel demands more know! 
edge on the part of the reader and cann 
be so popular as a story of the adventu 
ous and the marvelous brought into cor 
tact, as it were, with the present time 
If the leading characters of ‘She’ and 
‘King Solomon's Mines’ were not modern 
Englishmen many people would probably 
have put the books aside, declaring iin 
patiently, ‘I do not unerstand this,’ ’ 

In the morning, after breakfast and 
old-fashioned family prayers“in the hal 
at which the whole household—inecluding 
Mr. Haggard’s two little daughters and 
the servants—are present, the novelist 
takes a stroll round the farm to see that 
all is as itshould be. It numbers about 
one hundred and fifty acres, about twe 
thirds being arable. On one side it ex 
tends to the River Waveney, and just 
above this point there is one of the pret- 
tiest views in Norfolk. We have been 
discussing the rural problem all the way, 
yet it gives one a little shock on passing 
through one of the gates to observe the 
notice, ‘‘Trespassers will be prosecuted, 
signed “‘H. Rider Haggard.”’ 

Ditchingham House, Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard tells me, is probably about one hun- 
dred and fifty sears old. A thatched 
farmhouse near. of which he is the land- 
lord, has its date, 1713, in iron letters 
above the porch. There are signs of age, 
too, about some of the farm-buildings 
which Mr. Haggard is just having rebuilt. 
Since the property came into his posses- 
sion he has made many improvements. 
In our stroll it is made manifest to me 
that'Mr. Riler Haggard—who, notwith- 
standing his varied life, does not look a 
day more than the thirty-seven years with 
which the calendar debits him—owes 
much to the rural pursuits which Ralph 
Waldo Emerson so warmly commended 
to the man of Jetters, but which so few 
men of letters have both the power and 
the inclination to enjoy. 
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NO. 2—LAURETTA, MY FRIENI 

ney!!! banquette has its social struggles and its rival- 

x ries, no less than the ballrooms of the elect By 

\ the way, one does not say, “‘sidewalk,’’ or pave- 

ment,’ in New Orleans. One says ‘‘banquette, 
pronouncing it “bankett 

With its continuous overarching balconies, as broad 

as the sidewalk itself, the lower side, or ‘‘Frenchtown 

side,’’ of Canal Street virtually furnishes a roofed proin 

enade, where one may furl one’s parasol while the 

sun's hottest rays are blistering the balcony floors 

overhead, or saunter with dry-shod impunity while the 


rain is pattering noisily all around about him. 

It was on this always protected promenade, with 
throngs of well-dressed women surging past her, that I 
found my old praline woman, a majestically serene 
object, who excited my immediate interest 

That particular spot on the Canal Street banquette 
is her place of business, and has been for many years. 
Other praline venders plant themselves and their stock 
of *‘pralines stage-plants”’ and like succulent tempta- 
tions, in close proximity to her, but none of them ever 
have succeeded in acquiring the social distinction ac- 
corded her 

rhere is no unseemly reaching out for custom on her 
art, as the gay-tinted throng sweeps past her stand. 
Rather, she has an air of sublime indifference, which 
the small, freckled praline woman to the right of her, 
conscious of a full quiver and an empty exchequer, 
would give an entire week's profits to emulate success- 
fully 

Seated on a low stool, with her broad, flat basket of 
pralines on her lap, she waves a green bunch ma- 
jestically back and forth Sometimes the flies settle 
thickly on the freckled vendor's pralines, when, with a 
fretful sigh, and a peevish sweep of her long, out-at- 
elbows arm, she will make a raid on them and put them 
to temporary flight; but, the most inexperienced of flies 
understands the hop-lessness of an attack on Lauretta’s 
basket, for that never-resting, always verdant branch is 
perpetually in eviten 

She may turn her head, my serene Lauretta, to get a 
whiff of the white cape jessamines, lying in snowy hil- 
locks on the jessamine woman's wooden stand, or she 
may permit her keen black eyes to follow an especially 
lovely costume half way down the block, but the branch 
never rests, and a customer never has to recall her wan- 
dering attention. And all this time, perhaps, the eye 
that is traveling down this column is profoundly igno- 
rant on the subject o pralines inay even be so be- 
nighted as not to know what a “‘stage-plank”’ is! 

Pralines, then, are great flat cakes of nutted candy, 
the size of a breakfast plate. *‘‘They can only be made 
properly,’’ Lauretta, who is an authority on the subject, 
will tell you, ‘* with open kettle sugar And never des- 
ecrate them by the use of rancid pecam kernals, or last 





year’s ‘‘pindars \ party of six youngsters, possessed 
of childhood’s normal appetite for sweets, could picnic 
around one praline amicably 

Stage-plank Oh, they are merely plebeian affairs 
of gingerbread, shaped after the fashion of the great 
sta planks swung to the bow of every river steamer. 
Perhaps it was the calm ‘self-possession of Lauretta’s 
air, as she sat among her wares waving her green 
branch, that first made me stop in front of her basket, 
or perhaps it was the incident of seeing her fish a dis 
mal, half-drowned kitten from the open sewer, with the 
crooked handle of her rusty cotton umbrella, with a 
look of intinite pity in her black eyes, or some other un- 


explainable attraction about her, but stop I did—I, who 
had never invested a cent in candy since my seventh 
birthday—and looked down at her foolishly. 

Pralines, madame Fresh every day. Open kettle 
ugar, madame. I would not cheat you with any other 
sort 

I shook my head negatively, and Lauretta began 
slowly waving her green branch, as if she would waft 
me with it into the realms of nothingness 

If | wanted neither pralines nor stage-planks, why 
was I standing there obstructing the view of her basket 
from others who might be more profitably inclined? 
she said without words. She had no idea that she was 
sitting for a picture Doubtless the knowledge would 
have deepened the look of resentment in her black eyes. 
1 stooped and selected a praline, by way of propitiation. 
The half-drowned kitten crawled from under her dress 
skirt, where she had put it for warmth and shelter. She 
shoved it gently back with the wrinkled toe of a great 


course boot 

What are you going to do with it?’ I asked, reluct- 
antly taking the green paper bag, which held my big 
praline, from her hand 

Ah, poor little beast, if it does not get itself mashed 
to death before night, it shall have a good supper and 
bed at my house. It will be a playmate for the little 
Ninett After it is dry and comforted it will look 


Little Ninetti is your child, perhaps? 


looked at me coldly They are not used to in- 
quisitive interest in their private affairs—these shy 
French women—and rather resent questions, however 
cleverly put or kindly meant 


But | aure tta was, herself, so tine-looking, and there 
was about her such an air of superiority to the business 
8 vas engaged in, that I felt quite sure of a story be 
hind her, or the long, flat basket of pralines, which 
MN sure to be disposed of almost entirely before she 


the stand for the night 
What do you do with the pralines that no one buys 
before six o'clock 
She laughed hopeless! Madame asks many ques 
them to het nodding toward a corner 


tions 1 give 
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‘or to some other unfortunate. There are always plenty 
to be heiped in this world, if we would but open our 
eyes and 10 »%k about us 

{sermon from my old praline woman! The rescued 
kitten Came into view again with brisk determination. 
His fur was dry now, and there was an absence of that 
general look of hopeless despair that distinguished him 
at first He afforded a good illustration of Lauretta’s 


text. 

I really had no excuse for lingering longer. One 
may be lmipertinently obtrusive even upon a candy ven- 
der. I turned away in direction of the corner toward 
which Lauretta had nodded when referring to some un- 
known “‘her,’’ who would be the recipient of anything 


chance might leave on her hands at night. 

One does not have to take many steps in any large 
city, in search of pitiable objects. I found one very 
promptly. A small, wizened woman in rusty black, 
sitting on a doorsill, her head drooped in the apathy 
that always goes with sightlessness; her yellow, shriv- 
eled hands clasped tremulously about a battered tin cup, 
into which an occasional nickel or dime found its way, 
from the hand of a passer-by. 

I paid tribute to the battered tin cup, and would 
have passed on, but the soft-retined tone of the blind 
woman's ‘‘thank you"’ arrested me. 

Perhaps this was Lauretta’s ‘‘her.’’ I would find 
out. I went about it abruptly. ‘Do you know Lau- 
retta, the praline woman just around the corner from 
here?’ I asked, 





THE OLD PRALINE WOMAN. 


‘Do I know Lauretta?’’ The blind woman pushed 
her shabby black hat back on her head with a restless 
touch, and lifted her sightless eyes to mine, as if she 
would face the reuson of that unexpected question. 
“Do I know Lauretta? Oh, mon Dieu! there has noth- 
ing happened to Lauretta. I have always prayed Him 
to take me first. Lauretta is my friend--my only friend 
this side of heaven.”’ 

I made haste to quell the storm of emotion I had 
unintentionally evoked. 

‘‘Lauretta is well—quite well. I have just bought 
this praline from her’’—I laid it gladly on top the bat- 
tered tin cup—‘‘and she has just saved a life.’ 

“She is always saving lives. She does nothing but 
good in this world. Lauretta is my friend.’’ This with 
a note of pride in her voice. Even the poor and the 
afflicted have their sources of pride, it would seem. 

‘This was a kitten’s life,’’ I said—‘‘a poor little ugly 
beast, which had fallen or been thrown into the gutter.”’ 

“No matter. Nothing is too poor or too ugly for 
Lauretta’s great heart to take in. You should see her 
at home.”’ 

“T wish I could. Where does she live?”’ 

But the blind woman was seized with a sudden fit 
of reticence. Perhaps she was talking too freely about 
Lauretta’s affairs to a stranger, and Lauretta was her 
friend. 

‘‘Madame can find out from herself. It is but a step 
around the corner to where Lauretta sits all day selling 
her pralines. I thank madame again for the gift of a 
coin.’’ And sol was once more dismissed, with a gentle 
courtesy, however, that quite took the sting from it and 
set me wondering about the blind woman’s antecedents. 

Although I saw Lauretta every time I joined the 
throng of well-dressed idlers under the roofed banquette, 
and bought many a praline from her, just for the pleas- 
ure of looking into her kindly dark eyes and hearing her 
rich voice breaking every well-known English word into 
splinters, I never got beyond inquiring how the little 
kitten got on, and, if chance had not favored me, I 
never would have seen Lauretta at home. It was on 
a Sunday afternoon, and I had been prowling about un- 
known streets, and along dark, queer alleys, in the aim- 
less fashion of a health-seeker in a strange place. No 
one belonged to me, and I belonged tono one. Such iso- 
lation begets a species of indifference to one’s self. I 
had not even provided myself with an umbrella, and 
here I was, in the shabbiest part of that shabby old 
Dauphin street, with a slow, persistent rain coming 

down in the most unexpected manner. All of a sudden 
I experienced a revival of interest in myself and cast 
about for a sheltering balcony, or, at least, a postern 
gate, under whose archway I might creep for shelter. 

Rows of one-story frame houses, with inhospitably 
closed green battened doors and windows, stretched 
along both sides the shabby street. At a remote dis 
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tance loomed loftily a two-story red brick house, 
its inevitable balcony, balustraded with intricate i: 
tracery, and gay with blossoming plants in green 
yellow pots 

I gathered my skirts close about my exposed an] 
and darted forward, reaching the shelter of the bale 
with drenched garments and spent breath. I lea) 
against the closed green shutters, panting and disgust 
Suddenly a door opened and a voice that I knew sy, 
to me. 

‘“‘Madame will catch the very bad cold. She m 
come inside and let me dry her shoes and stockings. 

It was Lauretta!—Lauretta at home! A majest 
restful figure, the folds of her loose white volanti f: 
ing straight from her broad shoulders to the floor. 

She had not recognized me. She had only see: 
storm-beaten, frail bit of humanity, with bedrage 
skirts held up as signals of distress. 

At last 1 was to see Lauretta at home. Kindly rai 
fall 

Into a shabbily carpeted ground-floor room she us 
ered me, with no other thought than to get my w 
clothes off me as quickly as possible. A crippled chi 
seated in a tiny wooden racking-chair, was amusi) 
a plump kitten. It clasped the kitten close to its ar 
and lifted a solemnly investigating gaze to my face. 

“That is Ninetti,’’ I said, quite with the air of a 
family friend. 

“VYass—Ninetti and the drowned kitten.’’ Lauretta 
was calmly unbuttoning my wet boots and draining off 
my soaked stockings. 

“Ninetti is your youngest?” 

“Yass, my youngest. No, the kitten is my young 
est.’’ She smiled queeily into my face ‘‘Now, mad 
ame must content herself with this for a little while 
She shook the starch from the folds of a fresh volanti. 
“TI will dry madame’s dress.”’ 

I was glad it took so long to dry my things. It gave 
me a fuller glimpse into Lauretta’s home life. 

What a family! The Sunday afternoon was wan- 
ing. It brought them home one by one. And one by 
one Lauretta, after giving her bronzed cheek to the ir 
evitable kiss, presented them to me, as I sat in state, 
amply enveloped in her big volanti and embroidered 
house slippers. 

“This is my Mani, madame. a good child, who took 
her first communion just three Sundays ago. Ah, Mani 
is a great blessing tome. She works now with Madame 
Le Flou, at the flower-making business. She is just of 
thirteen years.’’ And Mani and I shook hands. 

It was a boy’s brown hard hand I next shook, as he 
came toward me, smiling under Lauretta’s warm praise. 

“This is my boy Lestrange, madame. Only a shoe- 
maker's apprentice just now, but some of these days, 
not many we hope, my Lestrange will have his own 
shop, and sell his own shoes and slippers to pretty 
demoiselles.’’ 

My eyes opened wider at the next comer. It was no 
other than Marie the wax-worker’s lover. He, too, be 
longed to Lauretta, then? 

He kissed her. He had no eyes for me until that 
filial duty had been performed. Then Lauretta pre 
sented him with a pretty air of pride. ‘‘This is my 
biggest boy, madame. Francois, shake madame’s hand 
He works for the newspapers. Francois is our man of 
books. And’’—this with a sly stage whisper, plainly 
audible all over the little parlor, whose finest ornament 
was a glass-covered vase of paper flowers—‘‘Franccis is 
in love. But with a good girl—a very gcod gir]. Just 
now she mourns her father.’’ 

Francois had not recognized me, in Lauretta’s white 
volanti and embroidered slippers, and I did not divulg: 
my identity. 

Then Lauretta sent them all into the kitchen while | 
got into my dried garments. 

“How many years have you been a widow, Liu 
retta?’’ I asked, tying on my bonnet. 

‘Widow! Mon Dieu, never!’ Then she Jaugh« 
“No marriage ring’’—spreading her fat brown finge! 
“no husband! Plenty of children.’’ 

I did not laugh with her. 

**Madame must make no mistake,”’ she said, proud], 
Then, after a second of silence: ‘‘Thev all come ton 
as the kitten did. Cast away—perishing—friendles: 
The kitten is my youngest, and the only one whe has 
never returned me tenfold what I have given. But, it 
may. There are the mice. The nuts bring them. The 
kitten may still be my benefactor.”’ 

And that was the way my praline woman had gotte! 
together her loving family. I, too, am proud to + 
with the blind woman: ‘‘Lauretta is my friend.’ 

J. H. WALWORTH. 


+ e+ — 
DOROTHY AND HER DOLLS. 


¢ LL of you, no doubt, have heard of the litt 
) woman who lived in a shoe and had so mai 
children that'she did not know what to do; | 
I know a little girl named Dorothy who has 
many dolls that she reminds me of that celebrat 
little woman. 

She has a baby doll in long clothes, a dolly w! 
walks and talks, and says in a funny voice ‘‘papa’’ a! 
‘‘mamma’’; another doll which her father brought fro! 
Paris, beautifully dressed in ball costume; also a sail 
boy, a soldier, a Japanese baby, the nigger doll Tops 
and last of all a doll from America, which can actual 
sing the little song, ‘‘Baa, baa, Black Sheep.”’ 

Dorothy liked very much to play in the garden wit 
her dolls; she had a pretty toy phaeton in which s! 
used to take her favorites for drives. Countess Violet 
the lady from Paris, generally went; also the baby d: 
and Sailor Boy Jack. 

In one part of the garden there was a pretty ros 
bower, and this had been given to Dorothy by hi 
mother. On fine warm days she used to play the! 
with her dolls; she had little chairs and a table insit 
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metimes Dorothy had a dolls’ tea-party, and occasion- 
ly her mother would be a guest at this merry little 





arty. 

Dorothy’s large family of dolls sometimes caused 
era good deal of trouble. One day her little brother 
1ad been taken to have his hair cut, and on returning 
some found Countess Violet alone in the nursery. See- 
ng her long flaxen curls, he thought a similar operation 

would be agreatimprovement. Unfortunately he found 
i pair of scissors in the nurse’s work-basket, and snip, 
snap, Off came all the beautiful curls. Later, when 
Dorothy came in, she found the poor Countess behind 
the easy-chair, a sorrowful wreck of her former beauti- 
ful self. No tears could bring back curls, and the pretty 
Countess has now to weara cap. The baby doll, too, 
had a narrow escape of being worried. Twig, the 
puppy dog, ran off with her down the garden, but she 
was happily rescued before any injury was done. An- 
other pretty doll, named Rosamond, was left one cold 
day on a footstool too near the fire, and she fell aslee 
with her head resting upon the fender. When foun 
by nurse her beauty had not faded, but melted away. 
Fair Rosamond, however, recovered her good looks; she 
was sent to a dolls’ hospital, and returned in a few days 
looking as pretty as she did before the accident. 

It is the afternoon of Christmas Eve, and the nursery 
is decorated with mistletoe and holly. Dorothy is pret- 
tily and quaintly dressed in a silken Kate Greenaway 
frock reaching down to her feet. She is very happy 
waiting with her little brother to go down to the draw- 
ing-room, and she sits among her dolls and sings a verse 
she has learned out of a picture book— 

** The ivy shines upon the wall, 

The holly in the pane, 

And joyful voices one and all 

Say ‘Christmas come again.’* 


>~e-; — 
A NEW LEASE OF LIFE FOR «OLD 
IRONSIDES.”’ 


ass HE famous old frigate ‘‘Constitution’”’ is to have 

tT «anew lease of life. Congress has just appro- 
‘83? priated eight thousand dollars for repairing 
© '\@%g\ herand enabling her to float afew years longer 
(2 Sof as a training ship. She has existed so long, 
1 4 ) has been identified with our history so many 





years, and has had so many narrow escapes, 
a not only from the enemy, but also from her 

own Government, which several times has 
threatened to have her broken up, that she has at last 
almost become synonymous with the existence of the 
Constitution which lies at the basis ‘of our-national ex- 


‘Old Ironsides,"’ as she has been affectionately 
called, was launched October 21, 1797. at Boston. She 
has been repaired and rebuilt so often that it is said the 
only remaining pieces of the original ship are some bits 
on the spar deck. Hence she has been likened to a 
knife that has received in turn a new haft and blades. 
A more apt illustration would be the human body, 
which completely changes every seven years and yet 
continues to be the same indivilual. No vessel ever 
had for so long a period, or in fact for any period, such 
extragrdinarily good fortune or luck as the ‘‘Constitu- 
tion.’’ Even when on the point of yielding to disasters 
that would have destroyed any other ship, she has in- 
variably come out triumphant, and now, near the close 
of a century of existence, a patriotic Congress decides 
to give her another chance to live. The rising gener- 
ation of young Americans cannot afford to be ignorant 
of the history of this famous ship, nor can anv of us, 
even in these days of steel cruisers and armored battle- 
ships, regard except with the utmost exultation the ex- 
ploits of a ship whose career illustrates, in a manner that 
can never be surpassed, the naval genius and skill of the 
American sailor. 

The ‘Constitution’? was especially lucky in always 
being well commanded. Her first commander was Cap- 
tain James Nicholson. In 1804 she was the flagship of 
Commodore Preble, during the bombardment of Tripoli. 
That a frigate should have served as flagship plainly 
shows the inferior condition of our navy at that time. 
Not that the ‘‘Constitution’’ is a small ship, but every 
other important nation at that time and since then em- 
ployed line-of-battle ships for the leading vessels of a 
fleet. It is doubtful, however, whether there were any 
frigates at that time that surpassed or even equaled the 
dimensions of the ‘“‘Constitution.’’ She registered 1,576 
tons, with a displacement of 2,200. There was some- 
thing majestic in her proportions, giving the impression 
of a much larger ship. Even in her present dismantled 
and decaying condition, she retains a singular impress- 
iveness. The writer has been on inany ships-of-war, 
both of the old and the new styles. and after taking a 
short cruise in the ‘‘Constitution,’’ can say that, be it 
fancy or fact, he has never sailed on any vessel that left 
such an impression of individual character and power. 
In‘her fighting days the ‘‘Constitution’’ mounted forty- 
four guns and carried a complement of four hundred 
men. 

After Nicholson and Preble, followed Hull, Stewart 
and Bainbridge as commanders of the old frigate, a 
notable list of names. Among her chief exploits are 
the ever-famous capture of the ‘‘Guerriére,’’ on the 
whole the most celebrated and remarkable event in the 
history of the United States navy, because of the sur- 
prise it produced on both sides of the Atlantic and the 
decisive effect it produced in our marine, which from 
that day has never receded from its lofty position when- 
ever it has been needed. Never has enthusiasm ex- 
ceeded that of our people over that event. Captain 
Hull was banqueted in Fanueil Hall, and Congress voted 
a gold medal to the Captain and silver ones to the 
ollicers, and fifty thousand dollars to all on board in 
the fight. Under Bainbridge the ‘‘Constitution’’ then 
proceeded to capture the ‘‘Java,’’ and under Stewart, 
in 1815, she took in the same action the British frigate 
“Cayenne” and the sloop-of-war ‘‘Levant.’’ An exploit 
which was apparently less brilliant and dramatic, but 

For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been 
used for children with never-failing success. It corrects acidity of 
the stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle, 
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2. Wreaths in the crypt. 


3. The tomb. 


THE TOMB OF PRESIDENT CARNOT IN THE PANTHEON. 


which required more coolness and skill, was the escape 
of the ‘‘Constitution’’ from a fleet of five English frig- 
ates which pursued her forseveral days. For the great- 
er part of the time a calm prevailed and the enemy had 
the advantage in towing by putting the crews and 
boats of two of their frigates to tow one of them. But 
Captain Hull, finding he was on soundings, shrewdly 
raused small anchors to be carried out ahead and 
warped the vessel up to them. As fast as one anchor 
was reached it was again carried ahead and dropped. 
By this exceedingly laborious process his heroic crew 
kept beyond the British broadsides until a squall with 
rain came up, filling the sails of the ‘‘Constitution’’ first. 
Under cover of the rain she evaded her pursuers and 
made a lee under the guns of Fort Sewall at Marble- 
head, 

One of the most striking spectacles in the long career 
of the ‘‘Constitution’’ was when she was taken around 
to Portsmouth. She encountered a gale of wind near 
Cape Cod, and, as it was not deemed prudent to expose 
her to its full force in her weakened condition, she rode 
out the storm at Nantucket and Chatham. When the 
wind moderated she started out again, in tow of the 
U. S. steamer ‘‘Powhutan.’’ It was toward sunset 
when she crossed the bar; there was still quite a sea, and 
a large fleet of coasters, which had also been lying at 
Chatham, accompanied her as if to do honor to the old 
ship. Never was there a more beautiful marine effect, 
the glow of the setting sun lighting up the waves and 
the white sails of the fleet, while the frigate passed 
through the midst of them to her last home on the Pis- 
cataquay. There she lies now, by the wharf at the 
Navy Yard, her batteries gone, reduced spars in place 
of the lofty masts that spread clouds of canvas, and 
not a soul on board but the keeper, who presumably is 
there but part of the time. The good people of Boston 
are making a strenuous effort to have her taken to that 
city after she is refitted; but the citizens of Portsmouth 
have thoroughly waked up on the subject, and are 
holding earnest public meetings to arouse a sentiment 
that shall induce Congress to leave the ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ 
where she now lies as long as her timbers can hold to- 
gether.—(See page 4.) 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


THE TOPMB OF PRESIDENT CARNOT. 


On the day of the public funeral of the Jate President 
Carnot, his coffin was lowered, after the religious cere- 
monies were over, into a provisional vault, situated in 
a sort of ante-chamber to the crypt, which is occupied 
by the base of the monument nearest the Henry IV. 
lyceum. Here also are the coffins of Victor Hugo, of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, and of Voltaire. This first 
crypt is connected by a gate, at its inner end, with the 
great central vault, from which radiate the passages 
leading to the particular tombs. 

On July 19, in presence of Mme. Carnot, her three 
sons, General Borius, and his military staff, an inspector 
of public buildings, the architect of the Pantheon, and 
the director of the funeral, the coffin of the murdered 
President of the French Republic was transferred to a 
private vault on the rue d’Ulm side, where also are laid 
the remains of Lazare Carnot, of Murceau, of La Tour 
d'Auvergne and cf Baudin. 

Two thousand crowns had been placed in the Pan 
theon after the funeral ceremony. These served to 
decorate the crypt for the ceremony of the translation 
of the remains. One of the two stairways leading from 
the street level down to the vaults was entirely filled 
up with the flowers. Crowns were heaped up along the 
walls lining the passage-way, from the entrance to the 
President's tomb. 

The tomb was built by M. Le Descheaux, the archi 
tect of the Pantheon. It is characterized by the great 
est simplicity, being a plain block-shaped mass of very 
hard stone. 

M. Ernest Carnot, General Borius and Colonel Cha 
moin were the only ones who witnessed the sealing of 
the tomb. On the top were laid silver crowns sent by 
the Ecole Polytechnique, by the Ecole de Saint-Cyr, by 
the Russian Engineers of St. Petersburg, by the Danish 
colony of Paris, and a crown of immortelles offered bya 
number of old comrades of the deceased President. The 
vaults, which had been closed while preparations for 
the ceremony were toward, have again been opened to 
the public. 
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(See page 10.) 
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DECORATION. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME 


a ! was my privilege the other day to spend a 
9 couple of hours in the establishment of one of 
the leading decorators of New York, with 
carte blanche to go where I listed and examine 
what I pleased 
I propose to give the readers of ONCE A 
WEEK the result of my investigations, trusting 
that the suggestions for home decoration, of 
which I reaped a bountiful harvest, will be 
found valuable by housekeepers and others who contem- 
plate furnishing rooms or apartments. By the courtesy 
of the proprietor I also obtained sketches and photo- 
pr iphs of some of the charming interiors arranged to 
show the complete effect of rooms decorated and fur- 
nished in various styles. These are reproduced on page 
), givin however, but an imperfect idea of the orig- 
inals, the beauty of which depended largely on the 
color-schemes carried out through every detail with 
wonderful perfection 
meet the requirements of the season, the furniture 
and decorations exhibited were chiefly designed for 
country houses, I fell in love at first sight with a blue- 
and-white dining-room of this order, a picture of which 








i iven in the illustration Anything more deliciously 
vol, restful and light it would be difficult to imagine. 
7 floor was covered with white oilcloth having a small 
diamond pattern in black, which looked exactly like 
marb In the centre of it was spread a large square 
Tapan rug in blue and white, leaving about three 
f margin all round it The walls had hig h pane led 
nscotings painted white, in what is technically 
on i hina tinish \bove the wainscotings they 
were hur with a Colonial paper, bl ie and white, 
headed by a frieze and a narrow grooved shelf on which 
large roun ie and white plaques were ranged at in- 
tervals. 1 raftered ceiling was painted white like 
the wainscoting. Curtains of dainty blue and white 
cottor terial draped the windows and door. All the 
f it iding a round-tabl the ideal dining- 
uuffet, china closet and corner cupboard, 
W " ted pure white All that was wanting to com- 
plete this perfect picture was the spotless napery, the 
vl ver, the wl of fresh flowers and the 
pretty china ¢ 1 well-appointed table ly imagination 
supplied that, and I vowed a vow that some day 
&Su 1 room must be min 
Rut this was only the beginning. Passing into the 
next roo 1 the way upstairs, my eye fell on and 
i an arrangement for a vestibule which my taste 
ntly approve An interesting fireplace was the 


nT tractive corner, which was further 
set off by a rich piece of tapestry on the wall to the left. 
irtain, a French screen and a couple of big 
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joe ants on handsome stands 
le additional color and 
character to this nook 


The drawing-room was 
furnished in Louis XV. 
style, painted ceiling and 
all The portiére, a sketch 
of which is given, was of 
hand-painted tapestry, with 
a drapery of old rose satin 
showing richly against the 


y gold rococo decorations of 
the wall and cornice. A 
similar treatment of drap- 


% ery could be attempted with 
less ambitious materials, 
with good effect. The fifth 
sketch shows a suggestion 
~ for treatment of a fireplace 
< 2 and chimney-corner, There 
> is a quaint short curtain 

of blue denim round the top 
i of the chimney; the table- 
} cover and the upholstery 
% are of the same material, 
but the pillows are covered 
with pretty Colonial fabrics. 
As I passed from one charm- 
ing room to another my eye 
was caught here and there 
by such useful and valuable 
accessories in the way of 
furniture and decoration as 
= ep high-bac : English 
easy-chairs of Cambridge 
ad Hampton make, capa- 
cious settees, quaint Dutch 
tiles, odd-looking hanging 
lanterns, quaint plaques, 
old spinning- wheels, and 
numerous other lovely 
things, which had the etfect 
of making me break the 
tenth commandment sev- 
eral times. I am afraid I 
broke another as well, for I 
stule crowds of ideas and 
stored them away in my 
memory to be exhumed at 
some future day when I 
should go a housekeeping. 
I conceived a deep respect 
for the mind that had origi- 
nally conceived the schemes 
of decoration and arrange- 
ment which I saw here car- 
ried out in charming per- 
fection, and a certain con- 
ceited notion I had hitherto 
entertained concerning my 
own taste in these matters 
crumbled quite away in 
presence of these evidences 
of creative genius. I make 
this statement for the bene- 
fit of other amateurs in 
house-furnishing that they 
may learn the folly of be- 
lieving that they can evolve 
out of their inner conscious- 
ness ideas equal to those of 
After seeing what I have seen, I should 





trained artists. 
no more think of designing my own house-decoration 
than I should of making my own gowns or composing 
my own songs. 

The difficulty of selection is quite puzzling enough 
when one has invoked the aid of the deceratur. One 
is embarrassed with the richness of things he offers one 


to choose from. Here is aspecimen of an Italian room, 
showing elaborately carved wainscoting and handsome 
chairs. The walls are hung with red and natural-col- 
ored Burlap. A twisted colamn makes an effective 
palm-stand, Another room is Moorish in character, 
dimly lit, fitted with easeful divans, piled with soft 
cushions covered in rich stuffs; still a third in singular 
contrast, is the light and festive-looking French room 
with gilt furniture, graceful mirrors, garlanded hang- 
ings of pale brocades, fanciful screens and the most ir- 
resistible bedchamber and dressing-room appointments. 
Then there is a Colonial room, with raftered ceiling, 
fluted columns and mirrors between. A sketch of this 
is shown on page 5. The sofa and screen in the room 
are —* out in blue denim with borders and designs 
in white braid—simple, but charmingly effective. <A 
good idea is conveved in one of the drawings of an 
original wall decoration for a sitting-room in a summer 
cottage. The portiére is of dull gray plush ornamented 
with Louis XIV. design in white. he wall is hung 
with a plain tan fabric, the upper portion being draped 
with a figured silk. The woodwork is white, with 
Louis XVI. ornamentation in relief. Over the mantel 
is an oblong space in which a picture is painted on the 
wall. It would take too much space to describe every- 
thing I saw and admired at this most fascinating ex- 
hibition of ‘‘interiors,’’ and I can but briefly enumerate 
the beautiful fabrics from which one can choose one’s 
hangings or material for upholstery work. 

There are the various tapestries, Jute, which is won- 
derfully cheap at fifty cents a vard, Bolton, much more 
expensive at five dollars, but looking well worth the 
money, and Henry I1., at a dollar and a half. Then 
there are luxurious French brocades, heavy Spanish 
satins in solid colors such as rose and gold, and the 
superb Holyrood tapestry, the thickness of which fills 
the hand. There are Algerian cottons, and striped 
stuffs which make very good hangings, and blue denim 
lined with white Canton for summer portiéres. Em- 
pire corduroys, plain and mottled, are most effective 
for upholstering, and Liberty velvets in entrancing 
shades suggest the most delightful cushions. Before I 
close I must say just a word about the wall-papers, of 
which I saw a greater variety than it had ever entered 
my mind to conceive. I quite fell in love with the 
Dresden patterns, which I think would be charming 
for the nursery, or a rome sitting-room, with all their 
dainty little pink and blue shephe rdesses, With attendant 
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swains, In quaint groups here and there. For decoration 
on a grander scale there are endless designs in exquisite 
colors, Which would suffice to make any room look lovely 
whatever else might be placed in it afterward. I must 
not omit to tell of the exceedingly good effect of burl: al 
as a wall decoration. This material looks uninteresting 

in the hand, being suspiciously like potato sacking. 
But stretched tight on a wall and decorated with a sten- 
ciled design of fleur-de-lys or conventionalized lions 
looks wonderfully handsome and artistic. It can be 
had in a deep dull Venetian red, which looks lovely 
with a border of the natural-colored burlap. 

When I came to the end of my survey I found, on 
consulting my watch, that I had spent two full hours 
in this attractive establishment; but so interested had 
I been in all I saw that I had experienced not the slight- 
est fatigue. I hope my readers can say as much after 
perusing this article. 

For information received and other kind courtesies 
extended, thanks are due to Mr. Joseph McHugh. 

L. E. F. B. 
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HE finest private residence in the United States is 
Gr » the one under erection near Asheville, N. C. 
7 '\ The eyes of many States, ever and anon, watch 
the growth of this wonderful domain and princely 
manor. With unlimited wealth and a world from which 
to choose, Mr. George W. Vanderbilt of New York se- 
lected Asheville as the site of his lordly home. This 
fact constitutes one of the longest feathers in the cap of 
North Carolina. 

Frederick Law Olmstead, the landscape architect, 
has been empowered to supervise and to lay out this 
great and magnificent estate. His superior skill was 
lately manifested on the World's Fair grounds, Chicago, 
and earlier on New York’s Cent:al Park. 

Mr. Vanderbilt has acquired title to about one hun- 
dred thousand acres. Its feet touch the outskirts of 
Asheville, from which it extends in giant-like propor- 
tions beyond mountain and valley. With the purchase 
of a small interlying section it will be possible for the 
owner to travel thirty-five miles in a direct route from 
his palace without passing other than his own domin- 
ions. The Pink Bed tract of his hunting preserves em- 
braces sixteen thousand one hundred acres. Hundreds 
of deer will run at random through his forests. An ar- 
boretum, containing twelve miles of tortuous road, tra- 
verses what is known as the Biltmore estate, and millions 
of plants : ill be needed for the completion of its plant- 
ing. Mr. Vanderbilt’s nurse cage however, will meet the 
demand, for they are said to be the largest in the world. 

The house is of the French Renaissance, planned 
after the famous chateau at Blois, France. It was be- 
gun over three years ago, and about as many more 
years will be requisite to render it ready for occupancy, 
although several hundred workmen are daily engaged 
upon it. Indiana furnishes the stone for this chateau. 
The work is under the direction of the gres it architect, 
R. M. Hunt. The outside walls of the building are 
875x192 feet. It will be four stories in height, and 
near the main entrance, five stories. It stands upon 
an artificial esplanade, 700x300 feet, around which are 
retaining walls, possessing a base thickness of sixteen 
feet, and rising at some points forty feet. These huge 
and solid walls are crowned with a well-dressed stone 
coping. Much of this enclosure is at present occupied 
by the sheds for the mechanics and stonecutters, and 
the railroad tracks which Mr. Vanderbilt has extended 
from Asheville. 

Although we were visitors on several occasions, our 
desire to go through this castle has not yet been grati- 
fied, on account of the danger impending while the 
work is in progress. From the outside, however, may 
be gathered suggestions that, at least, induce a fair con- 
ception of what it will be eventually, As we walked 
around, we had an exterior view of the wonderful 
whole with its countless arches and columns in relievo, 
its rich display of all that harmonizes, and its,inviting 
windows and loggia. We glimpsed a reception hall as 
large as a handsome city home; a library equal in di- 
mensions to the average hall or church; a banquet hall 
with ceilings six or seven times as high as ordinary 
dining apartments ; scores of rooms of relative propor- 
tions; stone stairways sufficiently ample and massive 
to accommodate friends mustered by the clan or regi- 
ment. Within the vast central rotunda is the conserva- 
tory, which is to be so constructed that it will be a 
thing of beauty visible from all parts of the building. 
The stables are all underground, while just above are 
the carriage rooms, chiefly constructed of white brick 
from England. 

The superb tennis court, with its little café, offers 
thoughts of the happy hours to be spent therein. To 
the left, the gardens make of themselves a lovely pict- 
ure with rg dark stone wall as a fit setting. Not far 
away may be seen the enclosed Egyptian relics, consist- 
ing of fountain basins, a naiad, stone lions, and an old 
stairway, awaiting their respective niches as passively 
as they have noted time by centuries. Opposite the 
building, at a pleasing distance, is the Ram padouce, 
with its rainbow play of fountains. Further on, the lake 
will constitute a happy life factor that will be complete 
when, to the dip of the oars, the canoe and its occupants 
outdrift the world and its concerns. Landscape features 
could be added until the limits of the present article 
were exceeded. Below, stretching in either direction, 
the French Broad rejoices the eye with its green Jux- 
uriance of valley and its waters that are as racing as 
the times. Beyond rise the hills, sometimes as con- 
fidently usurping rights as do the youth of to-day, 
again as retiring as the most modest among maidens. To 
the northeast, at the base of many mountains, runs the 
Swannanoa, appropriate Cherokee for ‘‘the most beauti- 
ful stream.’’ The location of the entire estate is conse- 
quently ideal, This mansion will surpass any in North 
Carolina, or in America, and as a whole it will one day 
be the estate of the world—(See page 8 ) D. SHELTMAN. 
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“HEY were two struggling young journalists, 
who had come to Paris from the provinces 
in the gala days of the Second Empire. All 
about them was merriment and brilliancy, 
but they dined only at humble cafés, lived in 
‘ two dingy attic chambers, and sometimes 
‘5 almost wanted bread. 
IE Maurice, who was slightly the elder of the 
fs, two, and had a calm, firm face that might have 
i been called stonily handsome, never lost hope. 
But Adrien, with his liquid blue eyes and sunny 
hair, would now and then burst into despairful tears. 

“You're like a woman, very often,’”*his friend once 
said to him. “All poets are, though, I suppose. 

Adrien started. ‘How do you know I am a poet? 
he = a little sharply. 

“Oh, I’ve looked over your shoulder, now and then, 
while you were scribbling your verses in great fancied 
secrecy. 

And here Adrien, with the most emotional fervor, 
made Maurice a confession. He had never dreamed he 
could be a poet until a few months past. Now love, as 
it were, had laureled him. 

“Ah, do not ask me her name, Maurice!’ he cried. 
“Tortures coull not drag it from me. This I will tell 
you, though. She is young and beautiful, and far above 
me in rank. You know that during last summer I would 
often run into the country for a few hours—’’ 

“To Fontainebleau,’’ struck in Maurice. ‘‘So, at 
least, you told me.”’ 

“T—I lied,’’ faltered Adrien. ‘‘It was not there. 
Her f ather’s chateau is many miles from there.’ 

“Her father’s chateau! How on earth, Adrien, 
could you possibly have met a lady like that?’’ 

‘By the merest chance, Maurice. Ah, there is 
such a thing as love at first sight—love divine and fra- 
grant !—let cynics sneer as they will! Since that hour 
we have met often. She is terribly careful, amazingly 
clever, yet discovery is sure to come. And as for our 
marriage, that is only a mocking dream. With all my 
adoration and all my reverence of that chaste, angelic 
creature, how should I dare ask her to be the wife of a 
mere seedy Bohemian like myself? And yet the thought 
of losing her, Maurice !—’’ He sprang up and flung both 
hands above his head in an ecstasy of grief. ‘‘It will 
kill me. It will kill me!’ 

Something else, within another fortnight, bad killed 
him. This was an attack of the deadly typhoid which 
for several autumns past had been almost a scourge in 
certain quarters of Paris. He died in a merciful stupor, 
which followed a fit of delirium. But before either 
befell him he had confided, in a perfectly lucid moment, 
all his manuscripts and other possessions to Maurice. 

The latter were few enough, and almost valueless. 
For weeks Maurice failed even to glance at the former. 
“With all the man’s outward coldness,’’ it was said of 
him, ‘‘he loved his friend devotedly, and poor young 
Adrien’s death has been to him a dreadful blow.”’ 

This was true; and yet, as time passed on, Maurice 
Quillard committed against the dead a most treacherous 
and shameful deed. 

During the next five years he rose quickly, tellingly, 
in the world of journalism. His luck was remarkable, 
for ha had managed to gain the kindly heed of a famous 
editor. But luck was not all. Talents like his were 
bound to win their way, an outlet once given them. 
Maurice's writings were thought marvelously clever by 
many, though almost icily worldly by all. Prosperity 
of course changed his mode of life in the most radical 
way. Money began to flow in upon him, and friends 
in plenty flattered him on his success. 

When the news that he would soon publish a book 
of poeins began to circulate among his acquaintances, 
the general comment was one of extreme surprise. 

“A man of his coll self- repression?’ ’ it was murmured 
abroad. ‘‘How incredible! Of course they will be 
poems of the most prosaic sort!” 

But, on the contrary, his book, whose title was 
“Perfect Love,’’ ha. no sooner appeared than it secured 
a radiant success. The report went about that the 
Empress Eugénie had caused one of her secretaries to 
write him a flattering note to “comm: ind’’ him to visit 
her at Compiégne. However true this rumor, it was a 
fact that Maurice Quillacd now found drawing- rooms 
open to him whose thresholds he had once never 
dreamed of crossing. 

The poems in ‘‘Perfect Love’’ were hailed as a series 
of love-lyrics more pungent, eloquent and artistic than 
literary France had seen since it scanned the impas- 
sioned lines of De Musset. Almost before he knew it, 
Maurice found himself a lion in countless salons. The 
intensity of the book was contrasted with his glacially 
unemotional bearing. Women were interested by this 
anomaly; there is nothing that so piques the curiosity 
and admiration of a certain fashionable class of French- 
women as to meet a handsome and exceedingly reserved 
man who has written a successful book filled with un- 
suspected revelations of ardor and worship for one of 
their own sex. 

Meanwhile Maurice Quillard, for all his mundane 
repose and gravity, was often pierced, in secret, by 
pangs of harshest remorse. 

‘I have stolen.’’ he would muse, ‘‘the book of lyrics 
written by Adrien, my dead and trusting friend. I have 
»ublished these lyrics, with my name attached to them. 
t is infamous, yet I have done it, and the world will 
forever believe that book my own.”’ 

» Again, in defiant and self-confident mood, he would 
ar : 

Well, there is no possibility of discovery. Adrien 
wrote that poetry without ever fancying, poor as he was, 
that a gee or magazine in France would pay him 
a sou for it. Nor, for that matter, would he have sold 
a line, I believe, unless he had been starving. .. Eh, 
bien, the world believes that ‘Perfect Love’ is mine. 
Let it so believe.”’ 

Still again, with strange shivers of dread, he would 
muse : . 

“They talk of punishment for wrongdoing. Mine 
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has not come yet. Will it ever come? I know I have 
behaved damnably. Yet who besides myself knows 
this? No one. I am safe. The punishment cannot 
come. It’s advent is impossible. If I had not been cet 
tain of this I would never have taken so daring a step 

Through the early ,months of the next winter his 
social success was almost phenomenal. This result was 
partly owing to the popularity of ‘‘Perfect Love,”’ and 
partly because of his personal distinction, poignant wit, 
and provokingly self-repressed demeanor, that seemed 
to hide so much more than it disclosed. 

One evening, at a reception given by a famous states- 
man, he met the beautiful Madame de Chancelliére, a 
young widow, of whom half Paris was talking in ex- 
travagant praise. Maurice had already passed the age 
at which most men fall violently in love. The manner 
of Madame de Chancelliére struck him, almost instantly 
after meeting her, as repellent in its coldness. Like 
most cold men he disliked cold women. Besides, she 
was dark, though surpassingly comely, as he could not 
but concede ; and he had always preferred blonde’women. 

Nevertheless, he left the reception, that evening, 
with a glow about his heart which he had never felt 
before. The lady had been strangely gracious to him; 
he found himself wondering why. And meanwhile the 
lady was saying to her own thoughts: ‘‘How odd it is 
that this man should fascinate me! Is it love? No; I 
shall never love again. My heart was a stone in my 
breast when my people married me to the old marquis, 
and if he had lived twenty years instead of only two I 
should never have thought of him but with apathy and 
indifference.”’ 

Fate decided that Maurice and Madame de Chan- 
celiiére should soon meet once more. From this second 
meeting an intimacy swiftly grew. The young mar- 
quise was her own mistress, now; she could marry 
whom she pleased, with her fine hotel on the Bois de 
Boulogne, and hér income of at least two hundred 
thousand francs a year. 

When it was known, in the ensuing spring, that she 
had decided to marry the celebrated journalist and 
poet, Maurice Quillard, thousands were aghast. 

“She, the Marquise de ¢ ‘hancelliére ! ** it was almost 
shouted from the housetops. ‘‘She, who could have 
married a prince of the blood-royal! It is incredible !’’ 

“T marvel, myself,’’ the lady would sometimes medi- 
tate, ‘‘just why he has won me to be his wife. It can- 
not be love. What, then, is it? Intensity of admi- 
ration for his fineness of intellect? A sense of pride in 
having for my husband so exceptionally gifted a man?” 

Their marriage was fixed for a certain day in early 
June, All the fashionable world of art and letters were 
invited to attend it. To take his final leave of her, be- 
fore he should meet her at noon beside the altar of the 
Madeleine, Maurice presented himself at the home of 
his betrothed wife. 

It was a perfect June evening, though a shade too 
warm. As he entered her favorite sitting-room she 
called to him from a balcony thronged with palms and 
flowers. 

“‘Come out here, Maurice,’’ she said. And when he 
had seated himself at her side in the odorous dusk, ‘‘Is 
it not charming?’’ she asked. ‘‘See this perfect sky, 
with its dropping crescent-moon, and the lights of the 
houses th ough the dark masses of trees, and the vague, 
moving shapes of the people below.”’ 

“They're somewhat fur below, Armande,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘Why do you care for this high room and this 
dizzying balcony?”’ 

“I’ve never thought of anything but the charming 
view, Maurice,’’ she said. ‘‘Does the height depress 
you?” 

“Nothing could depress me to-night,’ he answered, 
profoundly meaning the words. All that day he had 
been saying to himself: ‘‘The goal of my ambition will 
soon be reached. I shall soon have married the most 
adorable and sought-for woman in all Paris. That idea 
of ‘the punishment,’ which so often has haunted me—let 
me dismiss it forthwith and forevermore! It has been, 
after all, but an absurd chimera of the brain.’’ 

“You have brought the book?’’ Madame de Chan- 
celliére soon said, while he caressed her hand in the 
dimness. 

“Yes, Armande,’’ he answered. ‘I have brought 
my book, ‘Perfect Love.’ on which you would never 
consent, through all our engagement, even to bestow 
a glimpse.”’ 

“T told you why, Maurice. That is, I told you there 
was a reason for my never wishing to glance—not even 
to glance—at a line of poetry since my marriage, and 
for many months before it occurred.”’ 

“You told me—yes.’’ 

“And now you have brought me the book, mon ami, 
and true to my promise I wil! read some of its famous 

ages on this, the night before we are married. a 
3ut one more word.’ And here she rested a hand 
lightly on hisarm. ‘‘Several times you have spoken to 
me of your dead friend, Adrien Delorme.”’ 

“Yes, Armande”’ 

“T knew him, once I knew him well. I have never 
told you of it. I meant to tell you to-night, and I will 
tell you—everything.”’ 

‘‘You—knew Adrien?’’ Maurice faltered. 

Madame de Chancelliére rose from ber seat on the 
balcony. She passed into the sumptuous, rich-lit room. 
‘Ah, here it is,’’ she said, discovering the volume Mau- 
rice had brought, where it lay on a table just under the 
full rays of a rose-shaded lamp. 

At once she sank into a chair and opened the book. 
She turned page after page, scanning here, pausing 
there. Suddenly she sprang up and faced him. He 
saw that she was lividly pale. 

“This is a vile forgery! You did not write those 
poems! Adrien Delorme wrote them! I have copies 
of them all, in his own hand!’ 

In silenc e —— fronted her. At length he stam- 
mered: ‘‘Armande, is true. After he died—I was 
tempted—the thing, 1 know was horrible—-but repent- 
ance came too late, though it did come, and at times 
agonizingly! In—in God's name, forgive me!” 

She moved slowly away, and stood with averted vis- 
age, for what seemed to him a terribly long time, in a 
shadowed angle of the chamber. 

Then she slowly turned, again facing him. ‘“‘I will 
not marry you,.”’ she said. 

‘‘Armande!”’ 


“T will not marry you, either to-morrow or at an} 
future time 


‘Armande! Think! Have mercy! Our wedidir 
is the talk of Paris 

“Let the rupture of our engagement, she 
swered, haughtily, “be the talk of Paris 

‘‘No—no! Armande! You are mad to speak like 
this.’ And he hurried toward her 

But she recoiled from him, shuddering he had 





glided to one of the windows and clutched frenzi 
to its ample curtain 

‘‘And you! To have acted like this, Maurice Quil 
lard, what have you been Mad? Oh, no! Fright 
fully, revoltingly sane! 

He saw such loathing and scorn in her look that for 
an instant, like all criminal beings confronted with the 
exposure of their crime, he felt an impulse to crush, over 
power, even kill. But the new thoughts that leapt 
through his brain were characteristic of the man. In 
a few more seconds he said collectively 

“So be it. Then we are quits. If you refuse to 
marry me to-morrow you must give reasons. And 
what are your reasons? No one will believe that the 
man who wrote to you those passionate poems was not 
your— 

“Hush! Do not speak it! It is infamously false! 

“No doubt. But, reflect, Armande. The world 
often loves falsehood, and especially where it concerns 
a woman of your spotless repute. As I said, we are 

uits. Refuse to marry me to-morrow, and though | 
dame myself in the eyes of all Europe as a forger and 
a charlatan, I will publish the fact that Adrien Delorm: 
wrote for you, and for you only, those fiery love-songs.”’ 

Her face was marble, now, and her dark eyes flamed 
wildly from its pallor. She wheeled past the curtain ; 
and presently, from the balcony, he heard her gasping 
voice- 

‘I loved Adrien. I never cared for you. I see, 
now, that you used over me some hideous kind of 
charm. I will never marry you—never 

He answered, with placid confidence, even sneering 
as he spoke the words, and not dreaming of their result: 

“Then I will rvin you. I can, and 1 will. Your an- 
swer to my accusation, which I shall deny, will be sim- 
ply the question of whether you retain or not Adrien’s 
manuscript. If you show this, and add one word of 
attempted explanation, the stigma on your name will 
stay indelible till your death. Now, choose.” 

“T choose,’’ rang her voice. 

Something in its tones sent a stab through Maurice’s 
breast. He dashed out on the balcony. A great cluster 
of palms was swaying in the summer gloom. Armande 
de Chancelliére had leapt to her death. 

‘The punishment!” swept like a knell through Mau 
rice’s guilty soul. He staggered inside, and soon rushed 
with cries through the outer halls. 

For years he has been the inmate of a maison de 
santé near Paris. At times he is savagely violent, and 
in these paroxysms he keeps repeating, with a fearful 
volubility, only two words The punishment! the pun 
ishment!”’ till his keepers turn sick and weary with 
their ghastly and monotonous repetition. 

EpGAR FAWCET! 
ea 
‘THE GAME OF LIFE.” 

THE second part of ‘‘The Game of Life,’’ by Darley 
Dale, will be published with the next number of ONCE A 
WEEK. Subscribers are no doubt already deeply inte:- 
ested in this exciting novel, the first part of which went 
out with the last number of the paper. Darley Dale 
may be new to many American readers, and, if +o 
“The Game of Life’’ should serve as e# very favorab'e 
introduction to an uncommonly clever writer of fiction 
“The Game of Life’’ has a stirring plot, a great variety 
of incident and characters, and abounds in sprightly 
dialogue. The interest of the book is a purely romantic 
one, no ‘‘purpose’’ being discoverable in it save that 
most legitimate one of agreeable entertainment. i 
therefore makes easy and pleasant reading, and is ad 
mirably adapted to help one while away a couple o 
lours on a summer afternoon. Without giving away 
the plot, it may be said that the second part shall b- 
found to amply satisfy the expectations raised by the 
first, and shall most likely create in the minds of readets 
a distinct desire to read other novels by the same author 

— ~2e< —_ 
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THE « SPINNING’ WHEEL al 
TO-DAY. 

WONDER what our dear old great 
4, grandmothers would think of it! 
A There is no gainsaying the fact 

Paris has vone bicycle mad. London 
and New Yorx have not yet lost their 
heads over the new fad, but they have 
undoubtedly been bitten, and who shall 
say what the end thereof shall be? I 
tremble to think of it when I see the 
lengths—or, more justly speaking, the 
brevities—to which Parisian women have 
gone in the matter of devising comfort- 
able and modish costumes to wear on the 
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ON tHe Way to THE 


among the majority of 


and trousers 

lrei riders of the steel horse; they 

have come out strong and unblushing in 

the full light of day, in the most fre- | 
quented of fashionable thoroughfares, 

clad in coat and knickerbockers pure | 
and simple, with all the minor details of 

mannish costume of the most approved | 
style, in careful sequence. In some in- 

stance there is absolutely nothing to 


show that the entire suit has not been con- 
veniently borrowed from the wardrobe 
of a brother or husband. Well may we 
less ‘‘advanced’’ women look timorously 
in each other's faces and ask each other 
heiplessly, ‘‘Where are we at?” 

i it be indeed true, as certain wise 
folk are confidently predicting, that the 
time has come for woman to unskirt 
herself and that the bicycle will be the | 
instrument of wholesale reform, 
we shall at least have to thank our French 
cousins for their services as pioneers of 
the innovation. Theirs has been the em- 
barrassment of first the risk of 
unsuccessful experiments. On them the | 
ridicule called forth by an ungainly cos- 
the criticism of the conservative 
world, have mercilessly fallen. And 
should it eventually come to pass that 
Fashion will command us all to go and 
be breeched, we shall have nothing to do 
but give an unhesitating order to a tried 
and tested tailor for a suit which obser- 


dress 


choice, 


tume, 








vation will have shown us to be both ap- 
propriate and becoming. 
Meantime let us watch 


with interest 





the groping efforts of the early bicyclists 
after an effect of grace and good style, to 
which comfort is not sacrificed by a 
hair’s-breadth. Some of the experiments 
are far from reassuring, as a glance at 
the accompanying illustrations will suf 
lice to reveal. \ 
[wo of the most distinctive French | 
stvies of dress are shown at the top 
of the large group on this page. One 
is of dark blue tine serge or alpaca, and 
is made with full Turkish trousers gath- 
ered into a band below the knee, where 
they are met by black cloth gaiters. The 
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| she slept, and who, on waking, did not 
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mother-o'-pearl buckle. A white straw 
sailor hat with a black band, and a white 
veil, complete this rather remarkable cos- 
tume. The other very neat French cos- 
tume is more acceptable to those among 
us whostillcling to our petticoats, though 


it does make one think of the old woman | 


The ' 


whose skirts were cut off all round while 


’ until she consulted her 
This suit is made in 


know “‘if I bel 
little dog at home. 
brown serge, and has a leather belt. 





sleeves to the elbow are of fine tan leather. /( 
The necktie is of rea Iden yellow silk shot 
with brown. The knickerbockers are of 
a darker brown cloth. The stockings are 
brown and the shoes of tan leather. <A 
neat little sailor of sunburn coarse straw 
is trimmed with a band of brown ribbon, 
brown rosettes and quills 

Three English suits shown are markedly 
different in character. They are more 
severe, and consequently, to my mind, 
more suitable for serious bicycling. There 
is no disputing the fact that the wheel 
affords healthful and innocent recreation 
and exercise to hundreds, nay thousands 
of girls who, without it, would have no | 
alternative but to sit in stuffy rooms or 
walk the streets of the city. Its use is | 
not, therefore, to be discouraged, nor | 
should any reasonable attempt af simpli- 
fying the costume to be worn on it be too 
hastily frowned down or ridiculed, For 
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| serge and the necktie is light blue. 
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| wide black silk waistband with a large | my own part I do not see that modesty is 


sacrificed in any of tle costumes here 
shown, so much as grace. It’s all a mat- 
ter of convention whether such and such 
costumes may be considered proper or 
not. The wife of an Eastern potentate, 
viewing from behind a screen a party of 
European ladies and gentlemen dining 


with her husband, r) ey surprise that | 


any women should be so bold as to sit 
with naked faces and arms and dine with 
men in public. She was deeply scandal- 
ized at a custom which has become so 


general among European and American 
women that people in polite society 
would, at any grand function calling 
for full dress, be more shocked by its 
breach than its observance. So it may 
come to be with the bicycle costume 
which now offends the taste of many, 
but which will no doubt gradually be- 
come so common a spectacle that it will 
cease to provoke attention at all. 

But to come back to the English cos- 
tumes. One is made of heavy blue serge, 


with petticoat in a lighter shade of the | 
of white | 


same material. The vest is 


The 
second suit consists of full knickerbockers 
and a double-breasted coat, which has 
smart revers and is cut long in the skirt 
so as to nearly cover the knickerbockers. 

The third leans more to the Parisian 
style, and has a slightly rakish air. The 


blouse, waistcoat and knickerbockers are ‘ 
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of light fawn cheviot, and the smart little 
bolero of brown whipcord. Fawn cloth 
gaiters and a cap of cheviot complete 
this rather picturesque costume. Lady 
Henry Somerset and Miss Frances E, 
Willard both advocate the use of the 
skirtless costume for bicycle-riding, hence 





it is more than probable that it will grad- 
ually become popular. 
The remaining sketches, illustrating the 


| costumes of Parisian bicyclists, will no 


doubt interest all lovers of the new 


“‘Spinning’’ Wheel. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Aug. 11. 


MONG the new goods the manufactur- 
ers show for the fall and winter the 
moire effect is conspicuous, appearing in 
wools and plushes as well as in silks, 
Mohair will be largely worn, and comes 
in all colors with the watered surface, 
A heavier weight of poil-de-chevre’ is 
manufactured now, both plain and finely 
checked, with tiny tufis of hair on its sur- 
face. Another novelty in mohair has a 
broad crinkled stripe running through it 
in a seasonable fashion. 
Epinglé moire is a diagonal cloth with 
a silk thread of another color woven in 
it, giving the appearance of pin-head dots. 
Wool plushes show the moire effect, and 
there 1s another delicious material for 
evening wraps in the shape of softest 
eider-down with a crinkly silk surface. 
Natté is a coarse, loosely woven wool ne- 
cessitating a silk lining throughout. I 
have seen a very chic gown designed for 
the trousseau of a September bride. It 
was of ecru natté lined with cornflower- 
blue silk. The skirt was trimmed short, 
the hem with a basket weave of blue and 
pale yellow baby ribbon. The sash and 
throatlet were made of a soft silk of pale 
yellow, fastened with rosettes of the baby 
ribbon in the two colors. The Gigot 
sleeves had four stripes of the basket 
weave running to the elbows and ending 
there with rosettes of the blue and yel- 
low ribbon. Caracule ondulé is a new 
stuff, with a surface of soft glossy hairs, 
giving an undulating effect. The moire 
silks come in all colors barred off with 
satin stripes, and there are finely checked 
black and white silks with bands and 


| stripes of color running through them. 


At a tea given the past week to Miss 
Julia Marlowe, at the American Girls’ 
Club, the dainty actress wore an exceed- 
ingly modish and becoming gown. It 
was made of a dull green moire silk, 
with narrow stripes of geranium pink 
running through it. The skirt was fitted 
to the figure in front by means of tiny 
darts and was gathered in four very 
large stiff folds in the back. On the 
front of the bodice was a tiny bolero 
jacket of green velvet, which was held 
together by large links of hammered 
gold, after the fashion of cuff-links. Un- 
der this was a soft front of pink mouse- 
line de soie falling very slightly over a 
crush sash of green velvet. In the back 
the silk was arranged in folds, with a 
V of green velvet down the middle. The 
chapeau was a very smart affair of dull 
green straw trimmed with pink roses and 
swallow-tailed bows of green velvet rib- 
bon. Altogether she looked very pretty, 
and in her role of young bride excited a 


great deal of interest. 
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SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SIR AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS. 


20M the lazily luxurious Turkish waiting-room 
of the Waldorf I sent up my card to Sir Au- 
gustus Harris and awaited results. Mental 
calcule is not much in my line, but I had been 
doing a great deal since Sir Gus’s arrival in 
New York. An informer who ought to have 
known told me that the distinguished visitor 
intended to ‘‘see’’? New York, ‘‘do’’ Chicago 
and sail for the other sidé in four days. It 
takes fifty hours to get to Chicago and back. I had got 
thus far in my reckoning when the call boy murmured, 
“Please step right up, ma’am.’’ I did—in the elevator 
—to the fifth floor, where, in a cozy sitting-room, in a 
rocker, reclined the genial Sir Augustus, while opposite 
him on a lounge sat his charming spouse, a tall, elegant 
woman, beautifully gowned. A door on the right sud- 
denly opened, and there dashed into the room a pretty 
[talian-looking child of some twelve summers, and the 
family trio was complete, for this is Sir Augustus and 
Lady Harris's only child, the apple of her father’s eye 
and heiress of his millions. 

“Ts it true, Sir Augustus,’ I asked, “that you intend 
going to Chicago, and leaving for England by the ‘Paris,’ 
because, if so, you'll have to fly. Even a ‘special’ 
wouldn’t bring you back in time.” 

He looked amused. ‘‘I have no notion,’’ quoth he, 
“of ‘doing’ Chicago this trip, and as I can’t get the 
staterooms I want on the ‘Paris’ I'll just wait for the 
‘Teutonic.’ ”’ 

I breathed again, and settled comfortably in my seat 
for a chat. ‘‘Is this your first trip to America, Sir Au- 
gustus?’’ 

“Yes, my very first, and I cannot say how sorry I am 
that I should have delayed it for so many years. It is 
a great—in fact, a marvelous—country for business. 
England is not in it. Get a few business men on the 
other side, place a new scheme before them, and how- 
ever good it may be, they’ll bum and haw and mum- 
ble, and say: ‘Yes, it looks practical enough and might 
be Al, but—’ and then they go away and the whole 
thing has to be gone over again until they are wound 
ap. Here it’s quite different. You get the business 
men together, and the thing is clinched séeance tenant. 
No shilly-shallying, no beating about the bush; but, 
just go ahead and we're with you.”’ 

“And you, Lady Harris, what is your mpression of 
New York?” 

“I think it’s a perfectly lovely city—and oh, so easy 
to find your way about in; not like London, where 
you’re half a day puzzling over the streets with their 
millions of different names, to say nothing of the vari- 
ous terraces, avenues, gardens and sq"ares, that make 
one’s life a perfect misery, trying to locate them. Here 
you get into a cable car, which System of locomotion, 
by the by, I think perfect; and cell the conductor the 
number of your street, and there you are. The L road 
must also be lovely in winter; such quick transit, and 
so convenient, to all parts. Ah!” she adds, with a sigh, 
“we have nothing like it in England. And I find the 
Americans just lovely, and oh! so hospitable. We have 
received dozens of invitations from all parts of the 
country, which of course we cannot possibly accept, our 
time being so limited.” 

“But,’’ chimes ir. her husband, ‘‘this is only the first 
of a great many trips I intend taking, and I hope to 
make up for lost time.”’ 

‘And what is the purport, if I may ask, of this flying 
visit. Sir Augustus ?”’ 

His merry eyes twinkle, and an amused smile plays 
across his mobile face. ‘‘Theatrical ventures, of course,”’ 
he answers. 

“Come, come,”’ I say, ‘that answer may satisfy 
your gentlemen interviewers, but it won’t do for me. 
The future Lord Mayor of London town doesn’t come 
to New York in August simply to measure the capabil- 
ities of a theatre, or give his opinion on a play.” 

“Well, if you must know—anrd being a daughter of 
Eve, I suppose you'll never rest until you do—I’ll tell 
you what no one else has got out of me yet. I am 
deeply interested in a fiber which will supersede all 
woven fabrics, be they silk, cotton, linen, worsted, o- 
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hair, etc. This’’ (be opens a huge folio, which Lady Har- 
ris has just brought in, and hands me a bit of something 
which looks like dried grass stalks)—'‘‘this is ‘Rhea,’ a 
common nettle that grows in India and other parts of 
the world, and out of this nettle I am going to make 
millions. 1 go to Boston to-morrow on business in con- 
nection with this fiber, and when once I place it on the 
market the demand will probably exceed the supply. 
Any kind of material made of ‘Rhea’ will be found 
more durable than the tissues now in use. In fact, 
Rhea’ has only one drawback, it never wears out. When 
I shall have made a fortune out of my new venture I 
shall be able to give the English people Italian Opera 
for nothing.”’ 

He pauses to take breath, and ice water, of which he 
seems a great consumer over here, then goes on to Sav: 
“IT have literally none to lose, for this wonderful dis- 
covery has taken it all away.”’ 

“Well,” I blurt out at last, ‘‘you are a wonderful 
man; you have had gigantic success as author, musi- 
cian, librettist, impresario, editor, manager of special 
entertainments for Queen Victoria, the Prince of Wales, 
etc. ; you are masterand past master of goodness knows 
how many lodges, a sheriff, a prospective Lord Mayor 
of London, and last, though not least, you have been 
knighted by the Queen for good services rendered, and 
—oh, dear! I shall never get over it—your latest am- 
bition is to bea manufacturer of durable tissues at cheap 
prices, out of a nettle.’’ 

Sir Augustus smiled as he began to unroll a myste 
rious package that had been placed on the table beside 
him. 

“Look at the samples after washing by a chemical 
rocess known only to myself; aren’t they lovely? 
tere, try and break this,’’ and he hands me a piece of 

floss silk. 

I try with all my might, but the stuff won't break. 
Other samples that look like worsted, mohair, linen, I 
manipulate, always with the same result. It 1s in- 
destructible. 

I ventured to congratulate Sir Augustus on having 
found something really new these appallingly slow 
times, and then, feeling that I had taken up enough of 
his precious time, I shook hands all round. He politels 
opened the door and bowed me out. As I lightly tripped 
up Fifth Avenue, I seemed to breathe millions. The 
very air was impregnated with gold, and the flagstones 
seemed paved with the precious metal. All at once I 
awakened from my dream to the fact that in one lightly 
clutched hand I had carried off a bit of the wonderful 
million-making, Harrisonian ‘‘Rhea’’ 

FANNITZA ABDUL, Sultana Valedé 





LADY HARRIS AND HER DAUGHTER 


A LARGE number of railread men at St. Paul, Minn., 
say they have been blacklisted and can get no work on 


any of the railroads. They are preparing to leave the 
country. Forty of them have made arrangements to 
go to South Africa, and others are going to Brazil. It 


is nO exaggeration to say that these are hard lines, 


THE resignation of President Reinhart, one of the re- 
ceivers of the Atchison Railroad, wes an event in Wall 


Street recently. English investors are making a vig 
orous fight against the Atchison management The 


case is so complicated that off-hand discussion of the 
merits is quite ridiculous, Pending a thorough exploit 


ing of the facts, President Reinhart, as one of the Great 


Builders, is not even under suspicion, 
TIT FOR TAT. 
‘This coin ia no good,"’ said the restaurant cashier to 
the customer paying for his meal. 
“Neither was my dinner,’’ said the customer, as he 
sprinted out of the doorway. 
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DOROTHY AND HER 


DOLLS. —(See page 6.) 
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F. McD, N. J }ou were born with 
the last degrees of the sign Libra on the 
i the ascendant, and S orplo rising. 
You are governed the planet Mars, 
nd are of medium bei¢ht and good 
ht, with round face, aark hair, gray 
ruddy complexion In disposition 
i ul talkative, fond of the opposite 
x, inclined to drink when you feel like 
t You have a very fair show of becom- 
Il off, but you will find yourself 
Lvs / tortunate or untortu- 
You wuld go into business for 
yourself is early in life as you can; 
part iership will not be good ‘for you: 
h vou would probably do well in 
Grovernment service, or in a company 
nething about electricity, telegraphs, 
tric lightin You are likely to have 
trouble with women, and marriage will 
be unfortunate for you; but you will 
probably marry a rather stout woman, 
vith light brown hair and gray eyes, 
sanguine complexion, ingenious and 
thrifty. You have a very good mind 
for scientific work—out of the ordinary 
lines; and you are sure to do many 
things that will surprise those who think 
they know you. You are brave and bold, 
and will ueceed where others would 


at the same time you are liable to 
ected reverses and disappointments. 
are generous, and inclined to spend 
money too freely; are fond of music 
and society. As for your health, colds 
will go hard with you, and you will be 
subject tostomach troubles and headache, 
but you are likely to live long. You 
p rybably had some sickness, or misfort- 
une, in July or August, 1894; near the 
close of July and tie next two or three 
years will be hard on your fortunes; af 
ter that you will have better times fora 





goo l many years, and are pretty certain 
to be independent by the time you are 
forty-tive, unle you damage your pros- 
pects by recklessness in the meantime: 
it all rests with yourself; and if you have 
any feeling that way, some business con- 


nected with electricity is the best for you. 
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V 1 were born un- 
‘ (a r, ai are ruled by the 
M You of middle height, not 
very . xion, brown or 
dark hau You are very versatile, turn 
your mind and hands to many things; 
l you ‘ n meet with surprising 
I when there will come 
" l at will shatter all your 
l 1 general way you will do 
peculative business but will suffer 
thi 1 vour friends, who will make 
drafts on yo You have excel- 
spect for marriage to a woman 
cl 1 as rather tall and slender, 
fu eV igvht brown |} r, clear « 
x tr I The ‘ 
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ition. You have a sharp 
intellect, and excellent gen 
eral abilities and can ac- 
quire knowledge of any 


thing easily. You are 

= inclined to extravagance, 

- ani addicted to argument 
an | discussion on any sub- 


ject, and are bold, somewhat hasty in 
temper, and rash You are liable to 
feverish complaints and chest trouble 
and weakness in the back; probably you 
have a mole, or mark of some sort, on 
the breast. You are very likely to have 
some public position and you would be 
successful in partnerships. You _prob- 
ably lost a friend or relative in July or 
August, 1894, or had some serious mis- 
fortune. Your best times will be from 
now forward, and there is nothing (ex- 
cept possibly accident) to afflict you for 
some years. 

Kar., Stratford.—This gentleman was 
born under the sign Cancer, the head of 
the ‘‘Watery Triplicity,’’ with the planet 
Mars rising, and Neptune in the Mid- 
Heaven, a ‘‘watery”’ planet. It goes with- 
out saying that he would have close rela- 
tions with liquids. He would be rather 
short and stout, complexion not clear, 
brown hair, rather thin, and gray eyes. 
He is very self-confident, inclined to be 
rash and daring; somewhat irritable, 
and very angry when roused. He is fond 
of music and all the arts, and of society. 
He has the square of the Moon and Saturn 
to the malignant planet Mars in the as- 
cendant, and is liable to serious trouble 
and accidents: probably has a scar or 
mark on the breast or face. As to his 
fortune, he is governed by Neptune, well 
aspected, and will have great success at 
times, though it cannot be depended on 
for permanency. He would have bad 
success in speculation, and would be un- 
fortunate with regard to his children. 
Iie will have many friends, who will be 
of great service to him in advancing his 
career and he is sure to have a career, of 
some sort, and be before the public: Nep- 
tune gives this. He is indicated to marry 
a short, very pretty woman with light 
brown hair, rather a stout person, good 
tempered and very attractive. He will 
have cunning. and crafty enemies deter- 
mined to crush him: he should avoid tall, 
thin men with light brown hair, gray eyes, 
quick walk, well made and active. His 
friends will be more of his appearance. 
He has excellent aspects for health and a 
long life—barring accidents or broils. 
This year should have been very good for 
his fortunes, and this will continue until 
1897, except for speculation. Lis health 
will be affected after November, 1897, 
for some time; not necessarily seriously. 
ome — 


= — 





F. S. G., Wis.—This gentleman was 
born with the Moon and Venus rising in 
Scorpio and should be of medium height 
rather stout, sallow or sanguine com- 
plexion, brown hair. He would be gen- 
erous, and have a strong character, but 
not very active. Fond of female society, 
but not fortunate with them. Particu- 
larly unfortunate as to marriage. Would 
do better not to marry; but if he does, it 
will be a woman of strong character, 
generous, hasty, fond of pleasure and 
society. She will be rather tall and well 
formed, with brown hair and ruddy com- 
plexion. He will be strong in friends, 
and have few enemies, and those will be 
secret. He will have only moderate good 
fortune. Will be likely to hold public 
office, or places of trust, but he will be 
inclined to extravagance and fond of 
drinking. He may receive money by 
legacy—but he will have trouble with 
it. He is fond of music, and is witty 
and talented. Long journeys are unfort- 
unate for him. He had evil periods at 
14,19 and 29; good ones at 12 and 24 
years of age. He has had trouble for 
wo or three years, and will have more 
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from the close of 1896 for some time. 
Nothing grave, perhaps, but bothers and 
worries about business; 1899 should bring 
him some very good fortune. 
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F.C. P., Boston.—You were born with 
Venus rising in the sign Leo, in opposition 
to Mars. You should be of medium 
height, rather stout, clear complexion, 
light brown hair, full eyes; a good dis- 
position, free and generous, proud and 
rather passionate; fond of female society, 
and of pleasure. You should have taste 
and talent for music, and for acting, and 
you ought to have a more than usually 
fine mental endowment—with quick and 
acute perception, amounting to intuition, 
and great facility for intellectual culture. 
You are versatile, ingenious, energetic 
and ambitious. You are largely influ- 
enced by Herschel, and will be naturally 
eccentric, and inclined to do unexpected 
things. You will be fortunate in your 
affairs—-with unaccountable bad times. 
You ure almost certain to gain by leg- 
acies, or by marriage. Your wife is de- 
seribed as rather short, pale, with black 
hair, and small gray eyes. There is noth- 
ing to show that you will not have a 
long life, and generally good health. 
You are subject to sore throat, and blad- 
der trouble, when you are sick, and fe- 
verish disorders; and you would have 
trouble about the knees—weakness, etc. 
You had sickness or trouble at 2, 5, 7-8 
(very evil), 14, 19, 21, 27-28 years of age, 
and in 1894, probably in April; good 
periods at 9, 12, 18, 24: 1895 should be 
fortunate for you, until June; and 1895 
fortunate altogether. And there is noth- 
ing serious for you for several years, 





G. S., Kansas City.—You should be of 
medium height, rather full figure, clear 
complexion; fine head of hair, full face, 
and very bright eyes and red lips, neck 
short. You were born with Neptune ris- 
ing, in the sign Aries, in aspect to Her- 
schel, and your nature should be greatly 
influenced by these planets. You are 
highly impressionable, enthusiastic and 
emotional; somewhat inclined to suspi- 
cion, and generally not without cause; 
will have ideas about religion which will 
be different from most people, and will 
bring you into disfavor with orthodox 
people. You have, in fact, a tendency 
toward the mvstical and occult, and what 
is commonly called “‘superstition.’’ Your 
fortune seems to be favored, as you are 
likely to gain by legacies, cr marriage. 
You are not likely to marry very young, 
but are indicated to marry a man of short 
stature, rather pale, not stout, a very 
bright conversationalist, shrewd and dip- 
lomatic: you are not unlikely to marry 
more than once. Youare fond of society, 
and a favorite with the opposite sex, but 
you would have trouble in love affairs, 
and broken engagements. You would 
be likely to have a weak chest and throat, 
and are subject to falls and bruises; and 
long journeys, especially by water, woul:l 
be unfortunate for you. Your general 
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health would be fair, and you would 
probably have a long life. The latte: 
part of your life will be the best part 
The year 1893 should have brought you 
some special good fortune, and 1894 j 
favorable to you. There is nothing evi 
signified for several years. 
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G. W., Fitechburg.—You were born 


with Jupiter and the Moon rising in con- 
junction with the sign Capricorn, and 
Mars in the ascendant. You should be 
of medium height, fairly stout, sallow 
complexion to sanguine, brown or sandy 
hair. You have the good promise of suc- 
cess in life, except in apy matters con 
nected with speculation, but you would 
have a good many worries, and would be 
over-free in expenditure. You have a 
mind rather above the ordinary; and are 
naturally inclined to study and contem- 
plation, and specially of abstruse and 
deep subjects; and you would make 
friends who would be fof value to you. 
You are fortunate in regard to the oppo- 
site sex, and would be a general favorite 
with women. You are likely to arrive at 
last at some prominent and influential 
position. The main point against you is 
that you are over-fond of pleasure. anil 
will be extravagant in that direction: 
betting and speculation are very unfort- 
unate for you, if you indulge in them. 
Your health ought to be good, but you 
need to beware of colds, as your chest is 
not strong. You probably have a scar or 
mark on your face. You are in danger 
on the water, in long journeys: especially 
until the end of 1896. You had unfortu- 
nate periods at 5,7, 14and 17 years of age, 
the latter about your birthday; you had 
good periods at 12 and 24 years. The 
next two years will not be so favorable. 
You are indicated to have married early 
—about 1890: if you have not, you will 
net until late, if atall. You would marry 
a rather short woman, dark complexion 
and hair, with not a very strong consti- 
tution. 





THE greatly increasing interest felt in the art of 
Astrology has determined Once a WEEK to publish 
hereafter an Astrological Department, under the 
direction of askilled astrologer. Any person filling 
out one of the coupons printed in each issue of 
Once A WEEK and sending it to this office, with 
one dollar, to pay the necessary expense, will 
have published a brief Nativity and a Chart of 
the Heavens at the time of birth. Comply abso- 
lutely with the directions; write with ink, and 
plainly; in giving birth-hour, state if a.m. or P.M. 
No attention will be paid to coupons not correctly 
filled. Address “ Astrological Department; Once 
A WEEK.” 












rY (ay can easily have thebest if 
you only insist upon it. 
They are made for cooking and 
eating,in every conceivable style 
| and size for any kindof fuel and 
| | with prices from #10 to * 70. 
The genuine all bear this trade- 
| mark and are sold with a writfan 
|guarantee. First-class merchants 
everywhere handle them. 
nwEOSY The Michigan Stove Company. 
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THEATRICAL ITETSIS. 


R. HENRY E. DIXEY, of ‘‘Adon- 
is’’ faine, has, after fifteen years’ 
negotiation, signed a three years’ 
contract with Augustin Daly. 


Mr. Dixey has rehearsed the part he opens | 


in privately with his new manager. His 
chief role will be the tragedian in “A 


Night Off,’’ and Mr. Daly considers that | 


his impersonation is better than that of 
any one of his predecessors. Three hun- 
dred dollars a week is the salary that 
Dixey will receive. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is now working in 
conjunction with F, C, Bernand, editor 
of London Punch, on a new opera for the 
Savoy to be called ‘‘La Contrabandista.”’ 
Sir Arthur’s opera of ‘‘Ivanhoe,”’ that was 
done originally at D’Oyly Carte’s New 
English Opera House, London, has been 
translated for the Parisian stage. His 
late partner, Gilbert, is now busy rehears- 
ing his latest book. 


“Utopia, Limited,’’ was a big financial 
failure in America. Mr. John Stetson, 
the Boston manager, was deeply inter- 
ested, and it will be some time before the 
newest works of Gilbert or Sullivan will 
be seen here. ‘‘The Mikado,’’ that has 
been revived so successfully at the Fifth 
Avenue, is yielding larger profits than it 
did on its first production in New York. 
Artistically, it is equal in every respect to 
the performance given by the imported 
English company. 

The latest Oscar Wilde story. It isa 
legend concerned with a dialogue by tel- 
egraph between Mr. Wilde and a news- 
ag gentleman who wanted to glean a 
ew particulars about the new play for 
the Haymarket, London. The latter tel- 
egraphed: “‘May I interview you about 
Haymarket comedy?’’ To which the 
dramatist, whose morbid objection to 
self-advertisement is well known, replied: 
“Very many thanks, but quite impossible. 
No one should read the newspapers.— 
Oscak.’’ Then the interviewer, scenting 
copy, ‘‘Many thanks for your wire. What 
should one read?’’ And the 
answer came: ‘‘My own books, of course.”’ 


Three hundred thousand dollars is the 


amount reported to have been cleared by | 


Henry Irving on his last American tour. 


The committee of the Comedie-Fran- 
cais, to examine new plays, have selected 
two pieces out of seventeen submitted, 
one by Gustave Gurches and one by Leo- 
pold Lacour. Theauthors will read their 
plays to the reading committee in Sep- 
tember, 

Alexandre Dumas continues a sphynx- 
like silence respecting the theme of his 
new play, the title of which is ‘‘La Route 
de Thebes.”’ 

Henry Irving has again been speechi- 
fying to his audience at the Lyceum The- 
atre. It was on the occasion of his reviv- 
al of ‘The Merchant of Venice.”’ Anent 
“King Arthur,’’ which his friend Comyns 
Carr has founded upon the national leg- 
end of King Arthur, and Launcelot and 
Guinevere, he said: ‘‘I have been fortu- 
nate in persuading Sir Arthur Sullivan 
to enhance the play by the magic of his 
music, and for the scenery and costumes 
we shall be indebted to the designs of 
that great painter, Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones.”’ “King Arthur’’ will be the chief 
piece in Mr, Irving’s repertoire in Amer- 
ica next year. Speaking of his other 
plays he says: ‘‘Among them will be 








inevitable | 


| 


Sardou’s remarkable comedy of ‘Madame | 


Sans Gene.’ This I am anxious to pro- 
duce because the character of Madame 
Sans Gene (now so brilliantly acted by 
Madame Rejane) will afford a delightful 
seen to her gifted fellow-worker, 
llen Terry. It will also be interesting 
to me (in accordance with certain kinu 
suggestions which I have received) to 
e+ into the physiological aspect of Na- 
wilson, by enlarging my girth and re- 
a my stature; and I have little 
doubt that a certain regimen, severely 


The Best 


Remedy for 


STOMACH, 


Liver, and 


Bowel Complaints 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received 


Highest Awards 


AT THE 


World’s Fair. 
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practiced, will put on the necessary 


amount of tissue, and get me over many | 


terrible difficulties. Believe me, these 
things shall have my most earnest atten- 
tion.’” New York is to see a Napoleon 
in the production at the Broadway The- 
atre who will require very little make- 
up. There has been considerable compe- 
tition among American actors who bore 
a likeness to the Little Corporal, and it 
is said that the gentleman selected is al- 
most exact in every detail to Napoleon as 
he is seen upon canvas. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield will reopen the 
New Park, now called The Herald Square, 
Theatre in September with ‘‘Arms and 
the Man.”’ 


Said Mr. Beerbohm Tree, on his last 


| 


world focussed on the little Corean | 
peninsula and its two warlike neighbors, 


1s 


} and the average reader, who follows up 


night in London previous to his tour of | 


the English provinces: 
uary we shall at last yield to the bland- 
ishments with which America has daz- 
zled us.’’ Mr. Tree will make his first 
appearance in this country at Abbey’s at 
the beginning of '95. In his repertoire 
will be ‘‘The Tempter,’ “The Ballad- 
Monger,’ ‘“‘Once Upon a Time,’ “A 
Bunch of Violets’’ and ‘A Modern Eve,” 
and very probably we shall have a night 
of ‘‘Hamlet.”’ 

The prompter and an accompanist of 
the new opera, ‘“‘A Queen of Brilliants,’’ 
that Lillian Rassell will appear in, have 
been dispatched in a special car to meet 
the ‘‘Aurania’’ at Queenstown and bring 
the singers to London. This is to afford 
opportunities of rehearsals in the car en 
route, in order that there may be no de- 
lay in the production. 


It is settled that the next Drury Lane 
pantomime will be mounted at the Metro- 
politan Opera House immediately after 
the London run. 
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By A “BLUE APRON.” 

BLacK Bass WI1rH SWEET 
PEPPERS.—Split the bass length- 
wise on the under side to the 
back without separating the 
halves. Remove the backbone ; 
season the fish with salt, baste 
it with oil, sprinkle it with fresh 
bread-crumbs, and then broil 
over -.ow fire, turning it once. 
When .aoroughly cooked, dress 
itonahotdish. Garnish around 
with some sweet peppers, which 
must be fried in oil with a little 
crushed and chopped garlic, salt, 
black and prepared red pepper, 
fine herbs and lemon juice. 

PRETTY GARNISHING OF 
STUFFED SPANISH OLIVES.— 
Select some large Spanish olives 
and stone them witha tin tube. Pare the 
olives very straight at both ends and fill 
up the hollow space with anchovy butter; 
on top of the butter lay a green pistachio 
nut. 

Anchovy butter is easily made. Wash 
an ounce of anchovies, wiping well to 
remove the silver scales. Then pound 
them thoroughly, adding a quarter of a 
pound of butter and a little cayenne pep- 
per. Rub through a sieve and put by 
for use. 

——_———_ + O~+ 


THE COREAN CONFLICT. 


To all appearances, the situation in the 
East is as grave as possible. The land 
and naval forces of China and Japan 
have already joined battle, and on both 







‘Early in Jan- | 





| passing a damp cloth over the apparently 


| by magic, to its former condition. 





sides active preparations are put forward | 


on a large scale, for a great war. 


It is | 


just possible that we may be assisting at | 


the commencement of a gigantic and 
deadly struggle, in which China and 
Japan will fight out the question of su- 
premacy in the far East to the bitter end. 

It does not, however, follow that war is 
inevitable. The differences between the 
belligerent Powers may yet be peacetully 
settled. It would be to the interest of 
them all to remove the casus belli with- 
out loss of life and national resources. 
China would be satisfied if things were 
permitted to resume their former course. 
Japan ought to realize that even should 
she prove victorious, Russia would never 
permit her occupation of Corea; and it is 
most unlikely that England and Russia, 
which have of late years so carefully 


| avoided anything like provocation of hos- 
' tilities, would rush to arms over a ques- 
tion which is to both Powers one of rela- | 


tively secondary importance. Other na- 


tions are more or less indifferent to the | 


outcome of the quarrel. 
In the meantime the attention of the 





| about to depart, was horrorstruck on 


the newspapers and periodicals of the day, 
cannot fail to notice that his knowledge 
of the geography and history, of the 
manners and customs, of the types and 
characteristics of the people of those coun- 
tries has been greatly enlarged since the 
beginning of the troubles. ONCE A WEEK 
has already published some interesting 
illustrations and articles bearing on the 
subject. In this number, on page 9, 
will be found another group of sketches, | 
combining people and places of interest 
in Japan, China and Corea. 

-eo~- ° 

SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 
A HOUSE-CLEANING TRICK. 

A PAINTER, who was also a wag, hav- 
ing just completed his work in the draw- 
ing-room of a fashionable residence, 
wished to play a trick on the _ parlor- 
maid. A few strokes of a brush dipped 


in white paint applied to the surface of 
the plate-glass mirror over the fireplace 
The maid, on 


sufficed for his purpose. 





-os 


entering the room as the painter was 


seeing, as she supposed, the handsome 
mirror irretrievably damaged... When 
her distress had reached its climax, her 
tormentor came to the rescue, and by 





hopeless cracks restored the glass, as if 
This 
trick may be repeated with equal success 
by tracing the necessary lines on a glass 
with a thin piece of soap. The consterna- 
tion it produces on unsuspecting mem- 
bers of the family can be allayed at will 
by the simple application of a moist 
handkerchief or napkin. 

—_—> @~+— 


CHESS AND CHECKERS. 


THE annual meeting of the New York 
Chess Association commences this week 
at Buffalo. Chess-players from every sec- 
tion of the country will be present with 
the intention of ti ying their skill) with 
the Empire State experts. Mr. Steinitz 
will be on hand, and has signified his in- 
tention of giving asimultaneous perform- 
ance against all comers. In the Staats 
Zeitung cup contest, which, as _ hereto- 
fore, will be the main feature of the meet- 
ing, there will be more than the usual 
number of entries. The Manhattan Club 
will be represented by Delmar; New 
York City C. C., by Pillsbury; Albany 
C. C., by Pollock; Staten Island, by 
Hodges, and Buffalo, by Farnsworth. 
Over four hundred dollars in prizes will 
be given during the congress. 

Herr Lasker, champion chess-player of 
the world, . great many 





writes us: ‘‘/ 
seem to think that in order to acquire a 
knowledge of chess they have only to 
obtain the latest book on openings, and 
gulp as much of the mass of analysis pre- 
sented to them as their memories will | 
momentarily contain. Cramming is no 
more effective in chess than in any other 
science. The player who crams may 
know many moves, but he knows little 
or nothing of the why and wherefore of 
the moves, and if his opponent gets out 
of the books, even by a weak move, he 
loses grip of the game at once.”’ 


SICILIAN OPENING 
The following interesting game was played be 
tween Messrs. Spens and Mills: 


1 P to K fourth P to Q B fourth 
P to K Kt third Kt to Q B third 
B to Kt second P to Q third 
P to Q third P to K Kt third 
Kt to K second B to Kt second 
P to QB third P to K third 


Aum Cor 


7 Castles Kt to K second 
8 Kt to R third Castles 

9 Kt to B second P to Q fourth 
10 Pto K B third P to Q Kt third 
11 P to Q Kt third P to Q fifth 

12 B to Kt second P takes P 

13 B takes P B takes B 

14 Kt takes B B to R third 

15 R to B second Q takes P 





CONSUMPTION 


SURELY CURED. 

Tor Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
ab».e named disease. By its timely use 
th .sands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
gend me their express and post office address, 
T. A. Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., ew York 


15 
FOR SOCIAL LIFE. 


The Clubman 


Ave is bed 


By taking, "ere he le i , 
BROMO-SELTZER. 


The 


Social Queen 


n rising 


is BROMO-SELTZER, 


The 


with achir row, 


ing vow 


with BROMO-SELTZER. 
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Q to K square Q to Q second 
R to Q second Q to B second 

} P to B fourth Q BR to Q square 
Q R to Q square t takes R 
R takes R R to Q square 


P to K fifth 
Kt takes Kt 
Kt to K fourth 


Kt to Q fifth 

P takes Kt 

B to Kt second 
Kt to B sixth (ch) K to Kt second 
5 P to K Kt fourth B takes B 

K takes B Q to B third (ct 
27 K to Kt square Kt to Q fourth 
Q to B second Kt to K sixth 

@ takes Kt P takes Q 

R takes R Q to B eight (ch 
K to Kt second Q to B eighth (ch 


32 Resigns 




















CHECKER PROBLEM BY STURGES 
For BEGINNERS. 
Blackman—19, King &. 

Y e 
Need I; 
WHY, —_ 
. : / eee 
Whiteman—®. King 26. 


White to move and win, Can you solve it wit) 


out putting the men on the board? 
FFREE FREF 


A GRAND OFFER. 
MME, A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 


MME. A. RUPPERT says: * I appreciate the 
thatthere are thousands and thousands of lvdies 
United States that would like to try my World-ren 
Face Bieacn; but have been kept from doing so or 
count of the price, which is $2.00 per bottle, « 








tles taken togetier, $5.00. In order that all of ay 
have an opportunity, I will give to every caller, aba 
lutely free during this month, a sample bottle, and in 
order to supply those living outside of the city, or in 


any part of the world, | will send it safely packe 
wrapper, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c., 
stamps.” 

Address all communications or call o 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, 6 E 


2d, plain 
silver or 


n 
14th St., N. ¥. 





WHERE TO FIND GAME. 
Wuenre to find game is oftentimes a perplexin 
The sportsman who strikes a good 


question. pot 
generally keeps the information as close as pos 
sible, in order to enjoy exclusive privileges 
Along the line of the Baltimore & Ohio 
and West 
and it 


Rail 
road in Virginia Virginia, such pl 
are numerous, 
they are known 
in gamey tish 

is considered the 


is remarkable how li 

The mountain streams 
The South Branch ef the Pot 
black bass fishing str« 
Poto 





best 


in America; the Cheat, Youghiogheny ma 
|} and Monongahela Rivers are all exceilent fishing 
streams. The hills and valleys adjacent are fair 


partridge, wild turkey, grous 
pheasant, wild pigeon, quail, rabbit and squirre 
are plentiful, and in the back country thirty or 
forty miles from the railroad, deer and bear can 
be found 

Good hotels are convenient, and hors: 
guides can be secured at redsonable rat« 

For circular showing fishing and gunning re 
sorts reached by the B. & O. Kk. R. address Cha 
O. Scull, Gen'l Pass. Agent, B. & O. RK. K., Balti 
more, Md. 


alive with game 





How to Become a Fine Pianist 
35 ae 


Complete System. Address Durege, box 135, w York 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, auit- 
lable for either sex, made of Lest ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
fe. OXFORD MEG. CO 

838 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO 





ILL. 
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16 ONCE A WEEK. 





AN OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED 


To Opponents 


OF 


The Single-Tax 


You judge of our reform without complete un 


THE TEXAS GHAIR GAR ROUTE. | 


derstanding of our pring Iple or our position 
There is only one national exponent of the single- 
tax, and that is 


The Single-Tax Courier, 


Price $! a Year. 
WAGNER PALACE SLEEPING CARS Subscribe For It, 
AND Read It, Then 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS Criticise Us! 


ON ALL TRAINS, 
SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Manager. 


810 Olive Street, 





For information, maps, etc., apply to 
JAMES eat 
Gen. Pass, aNnD TickeT AGEN Sr. Lovis, Mo 


’Sixonis 


a / American Graphite Pencils 


St. Louis, Mo. 
























» write the smooth last the longest. 
Ask your dealer for them or send 16 cents 
for samples worth double the money. 


JOs, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 







ANN 
sf WIFE" CATAND PAY FREIONT. 


( 14 Bess our 2 drawer walnut or oak 

Box D 10, Jersey City, N. J. High Arm Sammecboinieanaen 
hed, nickel plated, adapted to light 
t y work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 

B Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
¥ ad der bynes y Self-Setting Needle and a complete 

- set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 

Ie a DISEASE. 80 Day's Trial. No money reeubed 4 advance 

atone be Cured 75,000 now in use, World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach 

2, — = ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

be Cut This Out and my Kn » aor . Tv a hine or large free 
catalogue, testime he World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Are. CHICAGO, ILL, 


FOLK reduced, 15 Ibs, ® 
month; any one ean 
make remedy at home, Miss 


M. Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr., 
says: “T lost 53) Ibs. and feel splendid.” 
No starving. Nosickness. Part’cls{sealed) 


2c. Hall Co., A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 
















given wi 
de sired 
ruarant f clr 

SPR Ty ic co, i85 Race St. ‘c incinnati, 0. 
QD” The Only Cure. Beware of Imitators, 

















OLRM BE ASCO ER 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.: a3 » ASTHMA 
PNRM IGRI RIOR 


wh, Mass. 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


s . of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 

" P 4 " s desir s of r g any ra f sher education, 

A specia t e offers t e who would acquire a thor« kh and ictical Knowledge 
Rr wre. Draw » Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 

i mx als of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is also 

an | i ( s \ y ing lady arders can be accommodated in the Convent. Reopvens 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 


| 
| 


| TALKS WITH MOTHERS.—No. 2, 
FEEDING THE BABY. 

Much is written at the present day about 
the care and feeding of infants by people 
whose only capability for dealing with the 
subject is a fertile brain, and whose only 
aim is to appear in print; every mother 
knows how unsatisfactory and fallacious 
such adviceis when she attempts to follow 
it. How to feed the baby is the greatest 
problem met with in the happy state of 
motherhood, and upon its solution depends 
the health, the happiness and the life of the 
child. Jf the mother is able to nurse her 
child, the question of feeding is practically 
settled; if she is not, she should be guided 
by those who have had successful experi- 
ence in feeding babies and not allow herself 
to experiment with different foods. There 
are scores of artificial foods offered for sale, 
but the best is none too good for the baby. 
Eminent authorities who have thoroughly 
investigated the subject of infant feeding, 
and scientists who have analyzed infant 
foods, unite in pronouncing Mellin’s Food 
to he theonly perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk. It is palatable, nourishing and 
strengthening; the weakest stomach will 
retain and digest it, and the puniest child 
will thrive upon it beyond the mother’s 
fondest expectations. 

For convalescents, salen te dyspep- 
tics and the aged, Mellin’s Food is also of 
incalculable value. It is a food, nota medi- 
cine, and the system receives the nourish- 
mentit demands for its daily needs. For 
those severely ill Mellin’s Food will sustain 
the failing strength and promote a speeedy 
recovery when convalescence has been 
established. 


@ GIVE THE BABY @ 





ONLY 
Perfect Substitute tor Mother’s Mitk. 


for our book ** The Care and Feedin: 
SEND of Infants,"’ mailed free to any address, s 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Mass, 








| The 
<> True Sournerw Route. 





TO 
CALIFORNIA 


IS VIA THE 
TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


AND EL PASO. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS, 








PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS | 


FROM 
| Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Shreveport, New Orleans. 





GASTON MESLIER, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, DaLLas, TEXAS, 


HEALTH warranted torenew youthfal color to 

Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 
g London Supply Co. 853 B'way, New York, will FREE 
send Figir Pook & box Hars’ Kuz Couns, Best Corn Cure, both 
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THE 


ICTURESQUE 


TRUNK LINE 
OF AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE EVERY- 
WHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, 
BUFFALO, 
NIACARA FALLS, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 
CHICACO. 
THE ONLY LINE OFFERING CHOICE OF 
ROUTES VIA 
NIACARA FALLS 
on CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 
1. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 


ERIE} 


LINES 




















$5.00 "GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions to 





The: GREAT DEMOCRATIC 
WEEKLY of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00a year. Sample 
copies sent on application. Address 
TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 


| Opposite Tammany Hall, New York Crtv, 








EQUAL IN APPEARANCE |TO A SOLID GOLD WATCH. 


A fine 14k gold pla- 

sé ted watch to every 
ch reader of this paper. 
Cut this out and send it to us with 
your full name and address, and we 
willsend you one of these elegant, 
gif? richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
oe by express for examination, and if 
3)°" you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25. 00 gold watch pay our sample 
price, $3.50, and itis yours. Wesend 
with the watch our guarantee that 
A you can return it at any time within 
one year if not satisfactory, and if 








once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 dave only. Address 
THE NATIONAL M'F'G 
& IMPORTING CO., 
994 Dearborn St.. Chicago. TL 





For two years 

1 have made 

825 a week 
at Home. Instructions FREE to lady readers.Send stamp, 
(No humbug), MRS. d. A. MANNING, Box R, ANNA, OHI 


Morphine Habit Cared in 10 
OPIUM to 20 days. No till cured, 
Dra.J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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E ALASKA 4 
& THE YAKIMA COUNTRY, F | 
& THE LAKE PARK REGION, 

Z| JESUIT MISSIONS IN THE NORTH-WEST, jf 

| YELLOWSTONE PARK, 

% AS WE GO ROLLING ON, 

& HE RED RIVER VALLEY. K 
% 3 sib : ws 
: The above INDIANLAND s 
% are the WONDERLAND |S 
be Titles of Chapters in the new s 
t . ‘ RY 
5 Tourist Booklet 3 
:| For 18094 of the K 


Nor 


The book contains more than 100 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 


copy of it. 
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colored half-tone illustrations and maps. 


thern Pacific ; 
kK 
\4 


Railroad 


pages, of which between 25 and 30 are 
By sending 6 cents in stamps to 7 
St. Paul, Minn., you can obtain a | 





| 
| 
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